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FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 





Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a fountain pen that 
carries its own ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere and at 
any moment, in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from two or three 
general objections to them. ‘A fountain pen is all very well,” 
people say, “but it has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink 
comes out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes a hideous 
mess on the smallest provocation. By way of compensation, when 
you want to write, the ink retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled 
into your pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been shaken 
and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met the difficulty. 
It does not have to be carried upright; it can he carried sideways, 
upside down, or in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as you please; 
it cannot spill. On the other hand, until the CAW PEN is opened 
for use the nib (which is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed 
in the ink. Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen which anyone 
cares to use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, but it is so con- 
venient for desk use that it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does not clog with 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


‘Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” — Westminster Budget. 


air bubbles during that operation. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the point rarely 
suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be adjusted. 
The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted in an instant 


It has not all the advantages of the CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but 


for people who prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. 
Prices from 5s. 
British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, Kaniten, E.C, 
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BUSINESSES FOR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 





AND SITUATIONS VACANT—BooKS WANTED TO 
PURCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 
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MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & OO., 
ART REPRODUOEBS, | 


representatives : 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
well-known Art in PHOTOGRAVURE by the 
Fe hilshing Firms. A large of Im- 
} BR 


Process BLocks anv THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & OO. su Bo Papeetiend bat Poocanes 
which are adapted meet the wants of 


in the 
Antiquarians, and those the investigation 
and publication of and Discesse Records. 


J. ©. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 
ImproveD Rapirp PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS. 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original M&S., 

Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 
and Price List on application. 
Offices: 4. HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of 


PERMANENT CARBON PHOTOGRAPHS | 


or 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Catalogues and Price Lists upon application. 
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ndoms Ge Chief Works é, Pre F. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS of the Vv VICTORIAN ERA. 
From the recent Collection. Average size, 
18 x 15 inches. Floste 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS, and SCULPTURE iy 
the OLD MASTERS. A large Collection of Permanent 

hs of the fy of firs contained in the Public and 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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CRATEFUL—COMFORTING 
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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trabner & Co., 


LIMITED. 





A GREAT CANADIAN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
Te , FORGE in the FOREST. By Prof. 


the Narrative a a, pestis ene ng de Mer, 

me be ae) crossed the Black A’ and of his Fm. == 
orate lowship. 

Full-Page Illustrations by Henry Sandham, R.C.A. 


The JO JO ORNAL of COUNTESS FRANCOISE 
SKA. Great-Grandmother of Victor Em Trans- 


A WORK UPON THE CURRENCY. 
THE mG BEAT POWER: its its Origin, | U Use, 
monetary reform, investi- 


erage tb Ta de oa B 
enn the inadequacies of our present currency, points 
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THE | PLATITUDES of a PESSIMIST. 


“The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” 
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“ A witty and brilliant writer.” Daily Graphic 


CREATION With DEVELOPMENT or 
Seuaten 


y Capt. J. DUDLEY R. HEWITT, R.N. 
©The book fe on interesting one. "—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


MEMOIRS of MRS. U RQUHART. By 
abd hr Chilreiy"™ A ory fee) i mgt fe of Mas Marie io Agteinatte 

THE BOOK of TEPHI. By Dr. J. A. Good- 
CHILD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is in many respects a wonderful book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE “INTERNATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


WHAT is ELECTRICITY? By John Trow- 


BRIDGE, on. Harvard University. Crown 8vo, with 
Ti ty vO, many 


MEMORY. F. W. Edridge Green, M.D., 


emeer. 5 lindness.” Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 5s. 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS 
ROAD, W.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
B I BECK BAN K, 
salkiedinn Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand 


Two per ORET. i py ht ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOCKS, SUARSA, end ANNUITING puschaced ont uit, 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


t of Thrift the Bank receives small 
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For the e' 
deposit andallows. 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 








FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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SAMUEL RICHARDSON... January 2) ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON . April 17 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... ... = 9 | HENRY WADSWORTH | LONO- ie - 
LEIGH HUNT ..._ ... 4 J FELLOW wes ‘ 

LORD MACAULAY ..._ ... »  293|ANDREW MARVELL .. .. May 1 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ..._.... , 80|ROBERT BROWNING ..._ .. - 8 
8. T. COLERIDGE oe February 6 THOMAS CARLYLE ox one - 15 
CHARLES LAMB... .. ° .. »  13|PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY... » 22 
MICHAEL DRAYTON .... ” 99 CHARLES DICKENS... ... ea an 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR ... oy [SUR SERAS Swit ome 6 

a WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

SAMUEL PEPYS ... - March 6 THACKERAY ... os 12 
EDMUND WALLER... »  18/ WILLIAM BLAKE... ..  «. > 
WILKIE COLLINS eco ee »  20/SIR RICHARD STEELE... _... a a 
JOHN MILTON .. 0 we ws » 27] ALEXANDER POPE aoe. July 3 
WILLIAM COWPER.._—...._ =~ April +3) DOUGLAS JERROLD... __... if oe 
CHARLES DARWIN... ... » 10} FRANCIS BACON... ..__ ... a id 








W. THACKER & CO.’8 LIST, 


NOTICE. 


“John Company” may be had at the 
London Libraries and Booksellers’ on 
October 5th, the day of publication. 


** Mr. H. G. Keene's new book, ‘ A Servant of John 
Company,’ will certainly appear at a moment when 
India engrosses a more than usually large share of public 
interest. Anything from the pungent pen of the author 
of ‘ Sketches in Indian Ink’ is sure to be worth reading.”’ 

Daity News. 


A SERVANT OF 
“JOHN COMPANY.” 


(The Hon. East India Company). Being the 
Recollections (50 year) of an Indian Official, by 
H. G. KEENE, C.I.E., Hon. M.A., Author of 
**Sketches in Indian Ink,” &c. With Portrait 
and 6 Full-Page Illustrations by W. Srmpson, of 
the “ Illustrated London News,” from Sketches 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s, 





Contents : Posting Days ia England—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Daniel O'Connell —Reminiscences of the 
Indian Mutiny—Duelling in the Army, and the part 
the late Prince Consort took in the Abolition of the 
same—Agra—Lord Canning—Sir Henry Lawrence— 
Anglo-Indian Society in the Days of the East India 
Company—Lord Dalhousie—Sir H. M. Elliot—and ~ 
other well-known Indian Officials ; interspersed with 
Original Stories and Anecdotes of the Times, and - 
Appendix on the Present Troubles in. India. 





A NEW WORK ON BRITISH STOOK, 


mr BEST BREEDS of BRITISH 

a Pectin! Guide for Farmers and Owpers ot Live Soak 

96 SoC. By Professors J. DON 

late Special “Com the Canadian At, and 

Som NG, Au ation Dairy gay Edited by 
N WATSON. PLS. Medium 8vo, boards, 2s. 


A eo and end 
are men of science a 


A NEW WORK ON TACTICS. 


TACTICS : as Applied to Schemes. 


By ..& ena meg = 0., P.8. io (pe Brigade), with an 

tg ions to so Schemes,” by 
came L. J. SHAD in P. 8.C. iC. (Suffolk “Regiment D,A.A.G., for 
Instruction. Second Edi Revised an: ith 7 


7 wi Maps. 
——Demy 8v0, 98 


‘ide, written by well-known authorities who 
ractical farmers. 








A NEW MEDIOAL WORK. 


MEDICAL HINTS for HOT CLIMATES 


nd for Those Out of Reach of Professional Aid. By CHARLES 
HEATON, M.R.C.8. With Diagrams. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 


THACKER’S NEW SIX-SHILLING SERIES 


STAN DARD WORKS, 
Including History, Biography, Travel, Me ae Lettres 





NOW READY. 
In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. each Volume. 
RUDYARD KIPLING.—DEP4RTMENTAL 


DITTIES and phi I Af ——. ib Ninth ath, Bitten, TS [ptoted on on 
cmailer Tilustent ons frum Original Dre ma! by Duper te 


“ALIPH CHEEM.”—LAYS of IND: Comic, 
Sree tltusteated byt ated by the Av oe Bae, See f feo 
and others. 


£.H. A.—A NATURALIST on the PROWL. 
ae 90 Mnstpatiope te > 4 Seoeeness, © F.R.GS8., F.Z.8., Author 
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REVIEWS. 


FRANCE AND WORDSWORTH. 


The Early Life of William Wordsworth. By 
Emile Legouis. Translated by J. W. 
Matthews. (J. M. Dent & Co.) 


5 her sub-title of this book is 4 Study of 
the Prelude, it is by a professor at the 
University of Lyons, and is prefaced by a 
laudatory extract from an article of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen. The praise is deserved. 
M. Legouis has made an interesting con- 
tribution to Wordsworthian literature. 
Apart from this the book would be notable. 
France is the most self-satisfied country in 
the Europe of letters, and Protection is 
supreme in its literary economics. There is 
no need for anything corresponding to our 
piteous legend : ‘‘ Support British manufac- 
tures.” French readers support home manu- 
facturesasone man. It is the duty of every 
Gallic patriot to believe that his country is 
as matchless in literature as in war, love, 
acting, and cookery. That he may swear it 
with a safe conscience, he uses no other 
literature. And lest he should be tempted 
from the way of perfection, he learns no 
other language. This is the great Protec- 
tive tariff by which the supremacy of French 
manufactures is assured. All English-made 
goods have to suffer the tax of translation— 
practically a prohibitive tax in the case of 
try. The average French Jittérateur’s 
Ow of tongues resembles Tommy 
Atkins’s knowledge of “’ow to.sling the 
bat”—with an advantage on the side of 
Tommy Atkins. Such a Uittératewr justly 
considers himself a man of cosmopolitan 
culture if he can villainously in the 
chief languages of . We remember 
an important, and fairly recent, study of 
Voltaire, in which Potsdam was throughout 
the book consistently spelled Posdam. 
Under these circumstances we do not expect 
modern English poetry to make the Channel 
voyage. Byron is, of course, an exception ; 
use Byron, as Mr. Swinburne remarks, 
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of all does one to hear the name. of 
Wordsworth from a French mouth. A few 
French writers enumerated by M. Legouis 
have made some partial study of the great 
Lake poet—including M. Bourget, the most 
zealous French a: of our later poetry— 
but, as M. Legouis remarks, his poems have 
never been translated in France. They 
never will be. Heine will sooner be trans- 
lated into English than Wordsworth into 
French. 

This book, therefore, must seem to 
Englishmen a veritable tour de force. Those 
who remember the dense failure of Taine to 
seize the spirit of Wordsworth will be 
astonished and pleased by the success of 
M. Legouis. Yet it is not directly or pro- 
feasedly. a study of Wordsworth’s poetry. 
M. Legouis has taken a peculiar and 
—. line. His object is to study the 
early life of the poet, between 1770 and 
1798 ; not, however, on the ordinary lines of 
biography, but in order to trace the history 
of that Soedegineal by which the ardent 
ag ap ee the youth halting and vacillati 
in 4 choice of a pany was wave phil 
into the + poet and conservative philo- 
sopher. "iis anaaiieeh that the inner truth 
of this change has not been clearly under- 
stood and described, owing to the neglect of 


the materials provided by Wordsworth him- 
self in the “‘ Prelude.” It is singular that 
the way in which that m has been 


neglected for the sake of the decidedly 
inferior ‘‘ Excursion” should receive a re- 
buke from a Frenchman. Of late there has 
been a reaction in favour of the “‘ Prelude.” 
One sign of it is the dainty little volume in 
which the was not long since issued 
by Mr. Dent, the publisher of this very book. 
M. Legouis, therefore, brings together the 
facts which modern rese has collected 
concerning the early life of Wordsworth, 
and interweaving these biographical details 
with the autobiographical details of the 
“ Prelude,” goes through that poem seriatim ; 
elucidating step by step the account which 
the poet eo of his own mental growth, 
crisis, and change. The other ms are 
freely drawn upon for collateral illustration 
of this central theme, the ‘‘ Prelude.” The 
scheme is original, the execution lucid and 
sympathetic, the result a considerable addi- 
tion to our understanding of this portion of 
Wordsworth’s life. 

The whole of Wordsworth’s spiritual crisis 
centred round the French Revolution; and 
this connexion with France makes the 
author’s labour doubly a labour of love to 
him. He shows for the first time the 
important influence exercised upon Words- 
worth by the Republican captain Beaupuy, 
whom Wordsworth met during his second 


the young nature-worshipper’s enthusiasm 
for humanity and belief in human perfec- 
tibility, afterwards confirmed by the philo- 
sophical. lessons of Godwin. With the 
ure of the Revolution came slow and 
reluctant reaction, and distrust of Godwin’s 
principles. For a time he was on the brink of 

simism. M. Legouis traces in detail how 
e was gradually healed by the influence 
of nature and his sister Dorothy; how the 
reverence for h ity remained, though 


‘than critical in its intent. 


French tour. Beaupuy it was that awakened | 


and how finally the = philosophy of 
Coleridge. cemented the two-fold love of 
man and nature into the coherent edifice 
which all Wordsworthians know. 

The final portion of the book is occu- 
pied by a review of Wordsworth’s poetic 
characteristics, singularly understanding to 
have come from a French mind. His 
account of the famous distinction between 
a pee and Fancy, nevertheless, 

y seems to grasp ai! that Words- 
worth intended by it. With all Words- 
worth’s want of adequate admiration for his 
friend’s poetry, he would hardly, we think, 
have denied imagination to Coleridge, or 
set him down as belonging to the lower 
order of purely fanciful poets. Yet so M. 
Legouis does, in the evident belief that he 
has Wordsworth’s authority for the classifi- 
cation. On the other hand, he clearly 
understands the important part Words- 
worth assigns to the senses. He discern- 
ingly says that Wordsworth’s poetry comes 
purely through the eye and ear; that 
scent and taste have no part in it. 
He concludes that Wordsworth’s sense 
of taste was as deficient as he himself 
avowed his sense of smell to be. There 
can be little doubt of it. It is well known 
that any affection of the sense of smell 

hysiologically involves the sense of tastc. 
But when M. Lagetle proceeds to argue from 
the extreme temperance of Wordsworth’s 

etry a deficiency in animal sensibility he 
both shows deficient knowledge of psy- 
chology and contradicts the poet’s private 
assertion that he abstained from love-poetry 
because his poems would’be too warm. And 
some know that he spoke the truth. But 
these are details. M. Legouis has written 
a book which must interest the English 
reader, and may even make a few more 
French readers learn English. 


RALEGH AGAIN. 


Sir Walter Ralegh. By Martin A. 8. Hume. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Somz two or three weeks ago we had 
occasion to notice Mr. John Buchan’s 
sympathetic and penetrating study of Sir 
W. ter Ralegh. To-day there comes into our 
hands another monograph on the same fascin- 
ating personality, written on a larger scale 
than Mr. Buchan’s, and voguelee rather 
t would almost 

seem as if Ralegh were about to usurp the 
lace so lo held in the popular estimation 
y Sir Phili compe f as the leading and 
fyPical Bhelicknee of “ the spacious times.” 
‘o our own mind, indeed, Sidney is a trifle 
self-conscious, and, again, perhaps too im-. 
ble to be completely interesti It 
is difficult to get him from the pedestal 
on which his contemporaries placed him 
to the level of common humanity. And 
even when you mine beneath the itionary. 
resentment into the real individuality, you 
d that Shakespeare has done it all before 
ou in “ Hamlet.” Ralegh, on the other 
d, is full of problems, an unexhausted 
field for the historian and the psychologist. 








is improved by being put into prose. Least 


the vision of human perfectibility vanished ; 





He is certainly not impeccable, but he is as 
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picturesque as Sidney, and for his very 
vices and meannesses assuredly the more 
typical, the more Elizabethan, the more 
humane. ’ 

The volume now before us is by Major 
Martin Hume, who has already won golden 
opinions for his book on Zhe Courtships of 
yaa Elizabeth and for a number of essays 
and detached studies dealing with the same 
period of English history. Major Hume has 
many of the essential qualifications of an 
historian. The stern discipline of yaar 
State Papers has given him accuracy an 
the scholar’s habit; and to these he adds a 
capacity for vigorous and effective narrative, 
without which the most learned treatise can 
only fail of its aim through sheer tedious- 
ness. For the historian, who would catch 
and keep an audience, must needs be artist 
as well as scholar: otherwise is he con- 
demned to the collecting of material to serve 
for the masterpieces of better men. Major 
Hume is no dry-as-dust pedant. He gives 
you the impression of large resources and a 
reserve of learning; but at the same time 
he can hold your attention and ensure that 
what he has to say will not be lost upon 
wandering ears. One almost hopes to find 
in him the man destined to fill up the gap 
between Froude and Gardiner, and to write 
the unwritten history of the last fifteen years 
of Elizabeth. 

Major Hume ie interested in the many- 
faceted Ralegh, primarily as the great 
navigator and coloniser, and as the first 
man to form clearly the magnificent vision 
of a Greater Britain. The biography, indeed, 
a as the first volume of a series to be 

ed ‘‘ Builders of Greater Britain,” and 
to be entrusted to various writers under the 
general editorship of Mr. H. F. Wilson, of 
the Colonial Office. Great stress is there- 
fore laid on the details of Ralegh’s voyages 
to Virginia and to Guiana, and by the help 
of maps and plans Major Hume attempts 
to aie the objects and conduct of these 
expeditions clearer than before. He brings 
out very convincingly the point that they 
were no mere filibustering raids in search 
of gold or jewels, but deliberate essays 
after colonisation in pursuance of a settled 
policy which was egh’s darling dream. 

ere possible, Major Hume quotes from 
Ralegh’s own inimitable narratives of his 
adventures, and very vivid some of these 
extracts are. What a happy pastoral note 
Ralegh touches in his description of the 
first entry into the Canaan which was 
Guiana! 

** The plains without bush or stubble, all fair 
green grass, the deer crossing every path, the 
birds towards evening singing on every tree, 
with a thousand several tunes; cranes and 
herons of white crimson and carnation perched 
on the river-side; the air fresh with a gentle 
easterly wind, and every stone we stooped to 
take up promising either gold or silver by his 
complexion.” 


Major Hume is not, however, so much 
absorbed in Ralegh’s ideals of empire as 
to be unable to do justice to other aspects 
of his chequered career. His accounts of 
such stirring events as the capture of Cadiz, 
in 1596, and the abortive rebellion of Essex, 
in 1601, are admirable examples of descrip- 
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judicial murder an oft-told tale is retold 
with sympathy, good feeling, and restraint : 
‘**Most solemnly, and with convincing elo- 
quence, he told his story onceagain. He called 
God to witness, with his dying breath, that he 
was @ loyal Englishman, and had had no 
treaties with the French, that he had had 
no hand in the death of Essex, and that his 
action in the Guiana expedition had been 
throughout honest and sincere. He indignantly 
refuted the lies of Manourie and Stukeley as to 
his alleged disloyal expression and his inten- 
tions, and then calmly and cheerfully prepared 
for the end. ‘I have a long journey to go,’ 
he said, as he put off his long velvet gown and 
satin doublet, and then he asked the headsman 
to let him see the axe. ‘ Dost thou think I am 
afraid of it?’ Then, smiling as he handed it 
back, he said to the Sheriff: ‘This is a sharp 
medicine, but it is a sound cure for all diseases.’ 
When he was asked which way he would lie 
upon the block, he replied, ‘So the heart be 
right, it is no matter which way the head lies.’ 
Then, at two strokes, the wise white head fell, 
and one of the brightest geniuses that England 
ever saw was offered up, a fruitless sacrifice to 
the cause of an impossible alliance with the 
power whose arrogance he had dared to with- 
stand.” 

The last word has not been yet said, and is 
not likely to be said for some while, — 
Ralegh’s character and ambitions. The 
diligence of the earlier biographers, Oldys, 
Edwardes, and Mr. Stebbing, —e well 
exhausted the sources of personal and his- 
torical fact that are open to us. Major Hume 
has, however, been fortunate enough to come 
across two unpublished letters from Ralegh 
to Lord Carew, and also a number of letters 
from Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador to 
the court of King James, which are pre- 
served at Simancas and at Madrid. These are 
of very considerable importance ; for they set 
in a very clear light the intrigues by which 
Ralegh was permitted to go upon hi 

and fatal expedition. More than ever it is 
evident that he was the victim of a deeply 
laid plot of Gondomar’s for the re-establish- 
ment of Spanish pape in South America, 
and the price paid by a degenerate English 
King-for an unnatural friendship with the 
hereditary enemy of his country. Major 
Hume’s book is at once a considerable con- 
tribution to Ralegh literature, and a run 
in the ladder of his own well-deserv 
reputation as an historian. 


THE GREAT CARTHAGINIAN. 


Hannibal. By William O’Connor Morris. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sens.) 


Ir is the custom of Continental critics to 
compare modern England with ancient 
© . Such a resemblance has about 
it a superficial probability, but on examina- 
tion cannot be maintained. It is true enough 
that Carthage was emphatically a sea-power; 
her ships were in every port, and her citizens 
had something of that restless enterprise 
which has characterised the English race. 
Beyond this, however, the contrast between 
the ancient and modern city is striki 

enough. Carthage, indeed, fell before Rome 
from the very want of‘those stubborn and 
vital qualities which have created the British 








tive writing. And in the narrative of Ralegh’s 


Empire. With no national feeling, a mere 


conglomeration of petty nationalities, this 
city had never learnt the art of government. 
We hold our empire at the present time 
largely through the nice latitude granted to 
subject nations ; while Carthage was a severe 
oppressor, and exercised y rather 
power. We might almost say that 
England had happily blended a might 
commerce more ©. ini ith 
a patience and stolidity almost Roman. 
—- was never for one moment a 
match for the young and lusty republic of 
Rome, and her success in continuing so 
unequal a struggle for so long a time is due 
to one man, and one man only, Hannibal. 
We have no wish to depreciate the ity 
and various qualities of Hamilcar, but it was 
fated that he should play the part of Phili 
rather than that of Alexander. Of Hanni 
himself it is difficult to speak with any 
moderation of praise. He easily surpasses, 
with one possible exception, the greatest 
captains of the ancient and modern world. 

t is frequently objected that in the altered 
conditions of modern warfare the Punic 
strategy would -have little effect; but such 
an objection seems to us futile in the 
extreme. The art of the commander has 
been, and always will be, to discern certain 
a pon ase to = to “ = 
possible advantage. It might even be sai 
that the chica’. of Wer hie not changed 
in any essential, but that operations are 
now conducted with far greater rapidity and 
completeness. In this connexion it may 
be well to quote the saying of Napoleon 
himself, an ardent admirer of the Cartha- 
ginian: ‘‘Si Gustave-Adolphe ou Turenne 
arrivaient dans un de nos camps 4 la veille 
d’une battaille, ils pourraient commandes 
l’armée des le lendemain, mais si Alexandre, 
César ou Annibal revenaient ainsi desOhamps 
Elysées il leur faudrait au moins un on 
deux mois.” It may also be remarked 
that, — new forces have arisen, they 
are available for both sides, and capable of 
the same direction and effect. 

We have said that Hannibal surpasses all 
— with one ible exception ; that 
sole exception is Napoleon. The art of a 
commander may roughly be divided into 
strategy and tactics. e are aware that 
certain military authorities recognise no 
distinction between the two operations; 
but to the civilian that distinction is at 
least convenient. Strategy, then, may be 
called the conduct of all those manoeuvres 
necessary to bring an army into given 
positions before actual conflict. The art 
of tactics concerns chiefly the movements 
of a general on the field of battle. It will 
easily be seen that while the one chiefly 
demands conception allied with rapidity, the 
other depends chiefly on intuition and 
execution. As a strategist, then, Napoleon 
may be called the more dazzling, but he 
left more to chance than did Hannibal, and 
the plans of the latter were more thoroughly 
thought out. Hannibal was quite incapable 
of either the Russian campaign or the pro- 


jected English invasion. And here we may 
point out a very common error made in the 
estimation of Hannibal. As the author of 


this fascinating book points out, it was 
never the intention of Hannibal to make 





a single-handed expedition against Rome. 
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His design was to form a vast league of 
disaifected peoples, which was to be launched 
on Rome at the proper moment. That he 
never succeeded in really detaching a strong 
force of subject states is a high tribute to 
the tolerance of Roman government, but 
the design should be gang In the 
matter of tactics Hanni 
superior of Napoleon. Never swayed by 
impulse, calm at the most hazardous moment, 
patient even in pursuit, and moderate in 
victory, his conduct on the field appears 
perfect. The great battle of Cannz would 
ap to have been won, on a super- 
ficial examination, by the cavalry of 
Hasdrubal, but the whole design and cal- 
culation must be ascribed to Hannibal, 
Nor, as is well pointed out here, has the 
career of Hannibal taken on any glamour 
from tradition or history. ies our chief 
authority on the Punic War, Livy, cannot 
conceal a certain bitter animosity against 
the man who so signally worsted the legions. 
It must be remembered, too, that while 
Napoleon had the whole resources of France 
at his back, an obedient government, and 
enthusiastic nation, Hannibal left at home 
a numerous party strongly opposed to his 
licy ; had under him a mere medley of 
vifferent races, and was rarely supplied from 
Carthage. Though it may be argued that 
the Corsican fought the whole world, and 
that his area of conquest was far more 
extensive, still it is doubtful whether he had 
ever to face such a foe as the Roman 
republic. The Austrians were brave but 
wretchedly led, the Russians were far from 
being the force they now are, and we our- 
selves never showed those magnificent quali- 
ties which the Romans continually displayed 
against Hannibal. We have been at some 


ains to draw out a comparison between 


annibal and Napoleon with the object of 
proving the real superiority of the former as 
a captain; but it is not merely. as a captain 
that Hannibal is to be judged. Examine 
his conduct after Zama, a battle frequently 
compared with Waterloo! Hannibal has 
been completely defeated by an altogether 
inferior general, who had shown even 
here no strategy of the first class. It 
was a moment, then, when the greatest 
of men might be excused for showin 
some pettiness or rashness. But Hannib 
did not scurry from the field with a cry of 
**Sauvons nous!” but calmly sought an 
interview with Scipio, and with consummate 
coolness succeeded in making the best terms 
possible for his country. This act, even 
more than the of the Alps, the 
strategy of Canne, or the stubborn stay 
in Brultium, stamps the man as great 
among the great. One curious faculty 
of commanders which has, we think, never 
been sufficiently illustrated, is a certain 
intuition which leads them to divine the 
character of an opposing general. Thus 
Hannibal appears to have known exactly 
how to draw Flaminius into an ambush. 
Wellington so accurately measured the 
capacity of Soult that on more than one 
occasion he executed most perilous map- 
ceuvres yor sey relying on a certain over- 
caution, which was the chief failing in that 
most scientific soldier. Marlborough, too, 


by playing on the vanity of Charles XII., 


was surely the’ 





succeeded in sending -him off to his doom 
in Russia. That sna eee ayoes 


patriot cannot, we think, be doubted; but 
we cannot altogether agree with Mr. 
Morris’s estimate of his statesmanship. 
He is also inclined to over-praise his hero; 
but it must be mer oy = however 
igh the panegyric, the author supports 
it ith evidence always weighty and often 
indisputable. 


“SCIENTIFIC” CRITICISM, 


New Essays Towards a Critical Method. By 
John Mackinnon Robertson. (John Lane.) 


We have, most of us, so entirely made up 
our minds that criticism is an art and not a 
science that the suggestion of a “‘ scientific” 
criticism or a “‘ science”’ of criticism is apt 
to arouse a spirit of antagonism. But Mr. 
Robertson’s “‘ science ”’ turns out, on exami- 
nation, to be by no means so revolutionary 
a >is wis gman its name might lead a 
su > e is not striving to apply 
kamteal formule or the differential i 
culus to lite criticism. He merely asks 
for a more elaborate and comprehensive 
examination of the grounds of criticism 
before judgment is pronounced. He would 
have us examine in a judicial or “scientific” 
spirit the poet’s character and environment 
with a glance at his hereditary predisposi- 
tions and, if procurable, an inspection of 
his “bumps” and his cerebral lesions be- 
fore proceeding to pronounce upon the 
works which those predispositions and 
bumps and cerebral lesions have or have 
not contributed to produce. We are, in 
fact, to recognise the ‘ pathological ” 
element (p. 50) in Rossetti, Poe’s “ cerebral 
de ment,” and the “‘ psyeho-physiologi- 
cal” elements, familiar to readers of Dr. Nor- 
dau, which help or hinder the production of 
masterpieces. Quoting a rough definition 
in the essay in this book, that on “ The 
Theory and Practice of Criticism,” we might 
describe this critical science as ‘‘ the science 
of consistency in a since the 
science of that would involve the systematic 
study of all causes—in ourselves, in a 
book, in an author—which go to deter- 
mine our individual judgments.” From 
this it seems to us that what Mr. Robert- 
son is aiming at might be more fairly 
called ‘ systematic” than ‘‘ scientific” criti- 
cism. 

When all is said, honest criticism must 
resolve itself finally into the expression 
of the individual critic’s honest opinion, 


guarded by himself as far as ible against 
errors of ee to which he may feel 
himself liable, but still in the last resort 


only an individual opinion. This can never 
possess that finality which we are apt to 
associate with the word “ scientific,” though 
the method of its expression may be made 
as “systematic” as you please. The critic 
may, in every case, set forth clearly at the 
iat his criticism an account of his 
author’s life and tendencies, and the life and 
tendencies of his parents. He may follow 
this up, also in every case, by an account 
of what all the other critics of established 





ute have at various times said about him, 
with a glance at their lives and tendencies, 
if necessary, to the third and fourth gene- 
ration ; but, when all this has been done, 
the important part of the essay will still be 
the expression of the icular critic’s own 
opinion, and the grounds on which he bases 
it. Mr. Robertson, in fact, seems to us, in 
his rness to defend his theory, to forget 
that oes we really want in a criticism is 
a judgment on poems rather than on poets. 
In his own ain) on Allan Poe he 
devotes a large portion of his space to the 
defence of Poe’s moral character from the 

rsions of Griswold and others, and the 
defence is a very able and painstaking 
one; but it has nothing to do with Poe’s 
works either in prose or verse. It 
is no doubt true t Poe’s essays and 
criticisms suffered from the fact that he was 
overworked, that he was ill, that he was in- 
toxicated, what you will. But all that is 
beside the question. Is Poe’s work good or 
bad ? That is the interesting question for the 
reader, and the critic’s duty is to estimate 
its merits and, if necessary, point out its 
defects. He is not asked, except inci- 
dentally, to account for them, Still less is 
he asked to excuse or palliate them. That 
belongs to a different branch of ingqui 
altogether. It has nothing to do wi 
literature. It is a question of bio phy. 
The “ Life” of Poe and the “ Works of 
Poe are quite different matters, and should 
be treated in distinct works. They should 
probably also be treated by distinct people, 
as requiring distinct aptitudes for their 
efficient discussion. Mr. Robertson, in fact, 
is a sort of amiable Dr. Nordau, though he 
poi highly of many of that writer’s 
conclusions. He, too, has his psycho- 
physiological inquiries, and the rest of 
the armoury of scientific terms, but he 
approaches his subjects in a sympathetic 
instead of an antipathetic spirit. Dr. 
Nordau clapped all our geniuses in strait- 
waistcoats and angrily despatched our 
Decadents to lunatic asylums. Mr. Robert- 
son’s mood is kindlier. He recognises 
symptoms of Degeneracy, cerebral lesions, 
and the rest, but only to remark how 
wonderful it is that these very afflictions 
which unfit their victim in so many cases 
for the ordinary struggle of existence should 
pcre actually assist in the production 
of great artistic and literary works. In 
other words, Dr. Nordau, with his real 
hatred of literature, loves to ign a dis- 
reputable origin to the poems which he does 
not appreciate. Mr. Robertson appreciates 
the poems, and notes their origin—if it be 
their origin—with that judicial, sympathetic 
impartiality with which the ordinary physi- 
cian notes the origin of the common coid. 
He writes of Coleridge : 

‘*It may seem an extra t thing to say, 
but I cannot doubt that the special quality of 
this felicitous work (Kub/a Khan, The Ancient 
Mariner, Love, The Ballad of the Dark Ladie) is 
to be attributed to its being all conceived and 
composed under the influence of opium in the 
eo , the stages, that is, 
in which he himself felt as if new born, before 
the new onpelibe itself proved to be a disease. 
There is a difficulty about the dating of Kubla 
Khan, which Coleridge himself attributed to 





1797, but which Mr. Campbell thinks may 
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belong to 1798. In any case, the particular 
opium-eating which produced Kubla Khan, 
declared by Coleridge to have been his first 
indulgence, is known not to have been the very 
first ; and the psychological peculiarity of the 
shorter poem is essentially that of the longer.” 
And again : 

‘*Opium was for him one more determinant ; 

and in the first stage, before his fibre was sodden 
or degenerate with it, it might well be the most 
marvellous of all the influences he underwent. 
And it ought => be rather a comfort than 
otherwise thus to find a soul of goodness in the 
evil thing, to see a compensation in his weak- 
ness, rather than merely to deplore and denounce 
it. . . . Nay, a world which at best does but 
carry from age to age certain saved handfuls of 
beauty and wisdom to show for an infinity of 
striving lives cannot pronounce the case of 
Coleridge to be very much out of the common 
way.” 
This is, we agree with Mr. Robertson, not 
merely a more sympathetic, but also a more 
scientific method of treating such symptoms 
of “degeneracy” as Coleridge’s opium- 
eating than Dr. Nordau’s vituperative para- 
graphs. In fact, to use his own words: 


**A Degenerate must have some qualities in 
common with his normal or undegenerate 
neighbours, The business of psycho-physio- 
logical criticism is to ascertain whether special 
developments of any qualities are, or are not, 
necessarily phases of degeneration; and even 
when the point is ascertained we have not 
reduced the flawed poet, as Dr. Nordau 
apparently supposes, to the status of the mad- 
house patient.’ 

Mr. Robertson’s own criticisms are, in the 
main, sound, and free from those eccentricities 
of judgment against which his “ scientific ” 
methods are evidently intended to rd. 
He marshals his facts with considerable care 
and ability, and, though he labours under a 
rather unwieldy style, his essays are generally 
interesting and readable. Besides the essays 
on “‘ The Theory and Practice of Criticism,” 
“Poe,” and ‘“ Coleridge ”’—above referred 
to—the volume deals with Shelley, Keats, 
Burns, and “ Stevenson on Burns.”’ There is 
also a curious appreciation of Clough’s verse, 
which we may deal with on another occa- 
sion. To praise a poet’s verse for being such 
admirable prose seems a curiously para- 
doxical attitude. 


SECRETS, OPEN AND SHUT. 


The Seoret Societies of all Ages and Countries, 
By Charles William Heckethorn. (George 
Redway. ) 


Secret societies have their own fascination ; 
but if it is sought for in this book it shall 
not be found. Mr. Heckethorn has em- 
bodied in his unwieldy volumes all the 
errors which filled Signor de Castro’s JI 
Mondo Secreto, and has furnished a new 
fund of his own. In a subject where facts 
are elusive you require at least philosophy ; 
but Mr. Heckethorn is no philosopher. He 
has yet to learn what a Secret Society really 
is. A large portion of his space is occupied 
with records of sects or institutions, to 
which the name is as little applicable as it 
is to any family that keeps its own counsel, 
or to any trado that demands an initiation 





of apprenticeship, or to any ~— 
who uses symbols for prices, or, for that 
matter, to any author who wears a nom de 
guerre. The author trifles with the time and 
temper of the reader both in his matter and 
the manner in which he presents it. The 


secrets of the societies are in some cases 80, 


shut that there is no getting at them, and 
any bogus story ‘will pass muster, since 
nibely has the oy oy to deny what 
nobody knows. On the other hand, some of 
the secrets are such-very open secrets that 
they have no sort of relevance to the sub- 
ject in hand—they are pure, or sometimes 
rathér impure, impertinences. 

The style and a most affected by Mr. 
Heckethorn may be judged by a sentence 
translated by himself from De Castro’s book, 
which he places opposite his own title- 
page: 


‘“‘From the extraordinary nature of the 
effects we may infer the extraordinary nature, 
grandeur, and permanency of the causes; but 
their connexion, varying Fac rg and 
mutual attraction, escape all analysis. Mystery 
surrounds the obscure fecundation. Sects draw 
vigour from the most opposite sentiments. The 
most exalted as well as the meanest elements 
concur in forming this giant, a Cyclopean and 
black fusion of all that seethes, boils and 
ferments in the social viscera.” 


This jargon done with, you come on a 
preface with another quotation, this time 
of ‘‘the old distich,” which the author 
quotes in this way: 
“« What is hits [sic] is history, 
And what is missed is mystery.” 

The volumes do not justify the distich ; they 
utterly falsify them. What the author has 


he does not leave in mystery—he. 


gives a false and vulgar version of it. t 
is hits is not always history either; nor, 
for that matter, are the “hits,” which the 
author makes in most unruly fashion, if 
“hits” it is to be. The ter which 
occupies pp. 285-291 is one which places 
a cues outside the pale of serious 
notice. That such garb ould be written 
asses comprehension. this instance the 
acts can be easily ascertained and tested ; 
and if, where documents are forthcoming, 
the author has given us what is so trumpery 
and scandalous, we must form our own con- 
clusion of his performances where research 
is unrewarded, where evidence is obscure, 
and where the only matter to be collected is 
of the nature of sand thrown in the eyes of 
the explorer to baffle and to blind. 

The author would have done much better 
to reprint, as far as the law of copyright 
allowed, Mr. Stevenson’s Suicide Club, which 
is better both as history and mystery than 
much that here appears. Or the serious 
reader can go to Lord Lytton’s Zanoni for 
a far more intelligent and historic treatment 
of Rosicrucianism than any that Mr. Hecke- 
thorn can give him. The modern English 
Rosicrucians, by the way, had Lord Lytton 
for their Grand Patron, but in 1871 the 
society publicly announced that their inten- 
tions were merely literary and antiquarian, 
a frankness of avowal which the dabbler in 
mystery does not always discover. The 
Paris of to-day has made the Rosy Cross an 
emblem of artistic interest; and a society 





of Rosicrucians has, according to Dr. von 
Harless, existed in Germany since 1641. 
The literature of the society has been ex- 
tensive and certainly peculiar. At the end 
of the seventeenth century there was pub- 
lished an Echo of the Society of the Froly 
tag while a work published in 1605 on 
© Restoration of the Decayed Temple o 
Pallas contained a Rosicrucian sonadibaibine 
Again, a few years later the writer of the 
General Reformation of the World traced the 
history of the order to the East, where a 
German, one Christian Rosenkreux, learned 
it in the fourteenth century, and learned it 
so well that he lived till he was 150, and 
a died “ go Bae cae’ “= was tired of 
ife,”’ a most i i ending for a 
seeker after the elixir of life. The b nd- 
maker, the charlatan, the confiding believer 
went quickly to work. We ueed not follow 
the varying versions of the origin of the 
order’s name, which even included its deriva- 
tion from the device of Martin Luther’s seal, 
a cross-crowned heart rising in the centre of 
arose. A great variety of pamphlets and 
MSS., in most European , deal 
with this and other Joubttul matters, and 
Mr. Waite’s Real History of the Rosicrucians 
proved that interest still survived in a society 
which an ex-member believed he had slain 
more than a hundred years by his Rosi- 
erucian in his Nakedness. The soci as 
such can hardly be said to have wholly 
failed, since it has found for itself an elixir 
of life—in printer’s ink. 
The chapters on the French and German 
workmen’s unions—though these are in 
many cases not Secret Societies at all 
—are, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all. The al-burners and hewers 
of wood have St. Theobald for their 
ae and a rite of initiation in the 
lack Forest and elsewhere which, on paper 
at any rate, is full of _ ner Certainly 
the catechism of the hewer of wood, when 
an — for admission, as quoted by 
Mr. Heckethorn, contains the “ passages of 
pathetic simplicity” he claims for it : 
“ Q. 


Whence come ye, cousin of the oak ? 


A. From the forest. 
Q. Where is your father ? 
A. Raise your eyes to Heaven. 
Q. Where is your mother ? 
A, Cast your eyes on the earth. 
Q. What worship do you pay to your father ? 
A. Homage and > 
Q. What things do you bestow on your 
mother ? 
A. My care during life, and my body after- 
wards. 
Q. If I want help, what will you give me? 
A, I will share with you half my aly oe 
ings and my bread of sorrow. You shall 
rest in my hut and warm yourself at 
my fire.” 
The Druses, to whom Mr. Heckethorn gives 
a place in his curiously named volume, have 
speeches that are pretty enough. They 


question the stranger: ‘ Do peoplé in your 
part of the country grow balm-seed?” If 
the answer be “ Yes, it is sown in the hearts 
of the Faithful,” the speaker will be known 
as aco-religionist. When Burckhardt visited 
them, they had a malediction: ‘‘ May God 
put a hat on you!” And we know how 
well the curse has worked. 
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- THE MAKING OF THE TOWNS. 


The Story of our English Towns. Told by 

: H. —2 F.S.A. ba an Intro- 

uction by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
(George Redway.) . 


Tuts is a pleasant introduction to English 
municipal history. Mr. Ditchfield has, in- 
deed, been at rather too much pains to be 
pleasant. His book would have been more 
useful had he written it throughout with a 
little less regard to the outward beauty of 
his subject, and with a little more regard 
to its bones. To be sure, he was right to 
present the reader—the unlearned reader— 
with bright and moving pictures of the old 
town life of England. But he has carried 
this so far that we fear many a reader will 
lay down the book more pleased than in- 
structed, more satisfied than curious. Mr. 
Ditchfield has evidently studied his subject 
well.’ That he could have given his pe i 
in facts in abundance we are sure, but 
e has rather chosen to give them atmos- 
phere and general descriptions. Within 
proper limits this was politic and neces- 
sary, but Mr. Ditchfield has overdone the 
method. He is too general, and has 
stinted the reader of handy facts and 
instances and the more commonplace kinds 
of information. In his chapter on the 
Roman town of Silchester he does not tell the 
reader clearly where Silchester is. in, 
Mr. Ditchfield does not do the ho which 
we think was due from him to older and 
more advanced writers on the evolution of 
English town life. It seems incredible that 
he should write about the rise of the lish 
burghs and their medieval glories without 
once mentioning 
Life in the Fifteenth Century, or the late Prof. 
Freeman’s English Towns and Districts, and 
it is hard to understand how he could trace 
the rise of the Guilds without feeling bound 
to give the reader—once more the unlearned 
reader—a hint of the existence of Mr. 
Cornelius Walford’s works on Guilds and 
Fairs, or of Miss Toulmin Smith’s tran- 
scripts of the original ordinances of over 
one hundred English Guilds. Thus the 
value of the book has been rather need- 
lessly reduced. In his character of a 
guide Mr. Ditchfield is like a man who, 
having undertaken to bring a raw youth up 
to London, should lead him round the town, 
talking at of its life and customs, 
~ met ing — ‘ him in the Strand 
without findi im a lodging or a friend. 
But while he talks Mr. Ditchfield is very 
entertaining. He considers towns under 
their periods and types thus: ‘‘ British and 
Roman Towns,” “Saxon Towns,” ‘Church 
Towns,” ‘Castle Towns,” ‘* Medisval 
Towns,” ‘Cinque Ports and Harbours,” 
and “University Towns.” With these he 
mingles chapters on ‘“ The Guilds,” ‘“ The 
Tyranny of the Guilds,” ‘“‘In the Streets,” 
“In Fair and Market,” and ‘The Great 
Metropolis.” In his chapter on Silchester 
Mr. Ditchfield has the following interesting 
passage : 
**When the corn is wing, you may see 
where the roads ran, at oe the sath ot the 


old roads where the ground is thin the corn is 
scan 


ty.. This was noticed by Leland in the 
year 1586, who says: ‘The inhabitants told me 





Mrs. Green’s English Town |, 





that it had been proved by long observation 
that, although this is a fertile and fruitful 
enough t, yet in certain places, like little 
lines Svhich intersect one another, the corn does 
not grow so equally abundantly, but much 
thinner than elsewhere, and along these lines 
they think the streets of the city formerly led.’ 
This, of course, was more observable three 
hundred years ago than it is now, as the soil 
has become thicker; but even now when the 
corn is young the course of the street is per- 
ceptible.” , 


The chapters on the Guilds are perhaps 
the best. Referring to the Chester plays 
composed by the monks and acted by the 
trade guilds of the city, Mr. Ditchfield 
quotes a curious programme for 
a week’s festivity; but he might have 
mentioned the year in which this week fell. 
Many of his readers will not even know the 
century. The play-bill runs as follows : 


‘*1, The Bakers and Tanners bring forth the 
‘Falling of Lucifer.’ 

“9. Drapers and Hosiers—‘ The Creation of 
the World. 

‘*3. Drawers of Dee and Waterleaders— 
‘ Noah and his Ship.’ 

‘*4, Barbers, Waishentins, and Leeches— 
‘ Abraham and Isaac.’ . 

o @ Mae gg Wiredrawers, and Pinners— 
‘ King , Balaam, and Moses.’ 

“6. Wrights, Slaters, Tylers, Daubers, and 
Thatchers—‘ The Nativity of our Lord.’ 

‘7, Painters, Brotherers, and Glaziers—‘ The- 
Shepherds’ Offering.’ 

“Vintners and Merchants—‘ King Herod 
and the Mount Victorial.’ 
aay and Spicers—‘ The Three Kings of 


We are glad to note that Mr. Ditchfield 
uotes FitzStephen’s piquant and picturesque 
escriptign of London in the twelfth cen- 

tury. It can hardly be too well known, and 
therefore we quote it ourselves : 


‘«The city, like Rome, is divided into wards, 
has annual sheriffs for its councils, has sena- 
torial and lower magistrates, sewers and acque- 
ducts in streets—its proper places and te 
courts for cases of each kind, deliberate, 
demonstrative, judicial ; and has assemblies on 
appointed days. I do not think there is a cit; 
with more commendable customs of churc 
attendance, —, to God’s reaegg ie te 
ing sacred festivals, almsgiving, hospitality, 
confirming bethrothals, continatia ouabamn 
celebration of nuptials, preparing feasts, cheer- 
ing the guests, and also in care for funerals and 
the interment of the dead. The only pests of 
London are the immoderate drinking of fools 
and the frequency of fires. To this may be 
added that nearly all the bishops, abbots, and 

tes of England are, as it were, citizens 
and freemen of London, having their own 
lendid houses to which they resort, where 
ey spend largely when summoned to 
councils by the king or by their metro tan, 
or drawn thither by their own private affairs.” 
.In dealing with “The Tyranny of the 
Guilds,” Mr. Ditchfield gives some par- 
ticulars of the Guild brethren’s high-handed 
dealings with the “non-society men” of 
the sixteenth century, which make curious 
reading in these days of rampant trades 
unionism. He quotes au instance of this 
‘‘ taken from the annals of an ancient town” 
—why not have mentioned the town? ‘In 
July, 1545, one Robert Hooper, a barber, 
being a foreigner [the term ‘foreigner’ was 





applied, as Mr. Ditchfield explains, to any 


seenaer, coning t0 ly his trade in a town 
was this day ordered to be gone out of the 
town at his peril, with his wife and children.” 
Again he talls us: 

‘‘ Heavy fines were inflicted on those who 
dared to disobey the rules of the Guild. At 
Reading no barber was allowed to shave an 
one after nine o’clock in winter, or ten o’cloc 
in summer. This curious law was in 
1443, at the commencement of the dispute 
between the rival houses of York and Lancaster, 
and was probably intended to prevent unlawful 
meetings being held in places so frequented as 
a barber’s shop. The fine exacted for a breach 
i ngs ge ey Abele gen anc 
Reading. e peculiar form 0: e may 
es accounted for by the ae 5 Sy ene pe 

ginnivg to supersed ile roofs, an 
the teckets had to supply the bree Fey One, 
John Bristol, was fined 2,100 tiles for shaving 
seven persons con to the order, but the 
number of tiles was reduced to 1,200 on account 
of his poverty.” 

In his chapter on street life Mr. Ditchfield 
makes good use of John Lydgate’s story of 
Master Lickpenny’s adventures in London, 
when he came up from Kent to consult a 
lawyer, and returned wiser, not in law but 
in experience. The book is supplied with a 
preface by Dr. Jessopp, whose sketch of the 
gradual acquirement by the towns of civic 
rights and immunities from kings and feudal 
lords is admirable in itc lucidity. 


OLD AMERICA. 


“ AwertcAN History Totp sy OonTEM- 
poraAkiEs.”—Vol. I.: Hra of Colonisation. 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. (Mac 
millan & Co.) 


In this volume we have a number of extracts 
from the writings of men who were con- 
cerned with the discovery and early colonial 

riod of North America. The authors 
just tell what they saw and knew; and 
the result is a succession of scenes which 
bring before the eye of the reader in a 
singularly graphic way the early story of 
the great Republic of mate and the 
editor hopes, not unreasonably, that the 
reader may find in these lively, human, 
brief extracts the real spirit of his country- 
men. Ofcourse, there is nothing that is really 
new in the volume; but the passages from 
the writers selected have been chosen with 
care and judgment, and the result is a very 
vivid impression of the gradual unfolding 
of the early chapters of American history. 
-At the head of each extract are given the 
main facts of the writer’s career and a 
brief bibliography. The arrangement of 
the volume is simple and methodical. First, 
we have ‘‘ Discovery and Early Voyages,” 
with supplementary chapters upon the work 
of the English and French and Dutch 
adventurers. Then come chapters dealing 
with the general conditions of the early 
colonisations, subdivided into sections set- 
ting forth the motives which led men to 
seek the New World, the regulations by 
which kings and chartered companies 


sought to control the new plantations, and 
the classes of men from which the early. 
colonists were drawn. After dealing with 
the Colonies as a whole, the author takes 
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them in groups, and gives extracts from 
contemporaries illustrating the life of each. 
The ialist will see in the aptness of the 
selections proof of a wide reading and a 


singular soundness of ee but it is} p 


not to the specialist that Hart appeals. 
His special care is for the general reader, 
and to him these pages will be a revelation 
< a whole world of quaint and interesting 
ore. 

Every taste is suited. Does the reader 
want romance? Then let him read the 
tale of Pocahontas, and how she won 
the heart of her white captor, and so 
brought peace to Virginia. If adven- 
ture is asked for, there are tales of 
Hawkins and Drake and Raleigh to satisfy 
the most exacting. The following extract 
from Pretty’s account of Drake’s ‘‘ voyage 
about the whole globe,” though not new, is 
too strange ever to be familiar. Drake, 
finding himself in the Straits of Magellan, 
suspected one Thomas Doughtie of mutinous 
designs, and so tried him by a drumhead 
<n and had him condemned to 

eath, 


‘* It was concluded that M. Doughtie should 
receive punishment according to the qualitie of 
the offence: and he seeing no remedie but 
patience for himselfe, desired before his death 
to receive the Communion, which he did at the 
hands of M. Flitscher, our Minister, and our 
generall himselfe accompanied him in that holy 
action: which being done, and the place of 
execution made ready, hee hauing embraced 
our Generall, and taken his leaue of all the 
companie, with prayer for the Queene’s maiestie 
and our realme, in quiet sort laid his head to 
the blocke, where he ended his life. . . .” 


“Interest of another kind attaches to the 
story of the discovery of the oe and 
to documents relating to the early French 
settlements in Canada. A deeper note is 
touched in the series of extracts which 
relate to the reasons which led the first 
colonists to seek freedom over seas. Nor 
has Mr. Hart, while giving many glimpses 
of the quiet, simple lifetof the early settlers, 
hesitated to call the ferocious illusions on 
the subject of witchcraft, which throw such 
a shadow over the beginnings of the 
American Commonwealth. Of course, there 
is a sense of incompleteness about a work 
of this sort. An extract sometimes breaks 
off just us the reader’s interest is thoroughly 
aroused; but that drawback is incidental 
to the plan of the work, and, as careful 
reference is in every case given to the 
authority cited, ample opportunity is given 
to the student to complete his knowledge. 
We look forward with pleasure to the other 
volumes which are promised. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOYHOOD, 


Shakespeare, the Boy: with Sketches of the 
Home and School Life, the Games and Sports, 
the Manners, Customs, and Folklore of the 
Time. By William James Rolfe, Litt.D. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuts book is professedly a compilation 
for the use of “young folk,” and as such 
scarcely calls for serious criticism. It is, 
however, a compilation which shows ex- 


tremely wide reading, and produces a good 


many in ing points in its effort to show 
what sort of life Shakespeare in hi - 
hood may be supposed to have lived. For 
instance, Shakespeare certainly went to 
ageants; and this leads to the curious note 
that when Falstaff “saw a flea stick on 
Bardolph’s nose” and “ thought it was a 
black soul burning in hell fire,” his mind 
was running upon the most elaborate of 
all the pageant properties—“‘ hell mouth.” 


“This was a huge and grotesque head of 
canvas, with vast gaping ‘mouth armed with 
f and vomiting flames. The jaws were 
jalle to eles teal ut, and t them the 
Devil made his entrance and the lost souls their 
exit.”’ 

And Dr. Rolfe quotes an item from the 
books of the Armorers—‘“‘ Paid for keeping 
of fyer at hell mouthe iiiid.” Another 
very instructive point is, that Shakespeare’s 
deer-stealing was not a vulgar ers os 
sion. Oxford undergraduates were mightil 
addicted to it; ‘‘and one good man lamen' 
in later life that he had missed the advan- 
that others had derived from these 
exploits, which he believed to be an excellent 
diseipline for young men.” The bye-law 
of Stratford Council, which allotte1 three 
days and three — in the stocks 
to anyone who spoke di y to 
any ra officer, ¥ a aka enaiiiied 
on Dogberry; or is Dogberry the comment 
on the bye-law? Some quotations from 
Seager’s School of Virtue and other books of 
manners illustrate pleasingly inter alia the 
slow rise into recognition of the ket- 
handkerchief. It seems pretty plain also 
that Shakespeare never ate with a fork, and 
upon this delightful subject Mr. Rolfe 
heaps up quotations. Elizabeth was the 
first sovereign of Great Britain that owned 
one, and she, Dr. Rolfe hints, kept it in a 
museum. The three-pronged, or, as Swift 
says, ‘‘ tridential” fork, came into general 
use about 1730. When the fourth prong 
was added we know not. Accounts of 
Elizabethan games do not fill us with 
any desire to try them. Many of the 
quotations from Shakespeare himself seem 
wholly superfluous padding; for instance, 
a very straightforward description of garden- 
ing operations from “Richard I.” is 
strained to prove that he was an enthusiastic 
horticulturist, though any intelligent man 


knows roughly the theory of . 
There Popo A good por Ach fo fowl. 
ing, but the passage from ‘‘Much Ado” 
does not prove that ‘‘ William went a-fish- 
ing in the Avon.” 


‘** The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait.” 


These are the sentiments of an amateur. 
The expert dislikes clear water, unless, 
indeed, we are to take it that “ William” 
used the dry-fly before such refinements 
were nece . And why “ William” ? 
Why, oh, why, tell us that ‘little Willie’s ” 
voice was the shrillest of all at. the festival 
of St. George? This maudlin pawing over 
celebrities is disgusting. Dr. Rolfe should 
know better. His book is hardly light 
reading enough to catch the ‘‘young folks,” 





but it would be of great use to a teacher 





who did not know much of Elizabethan 
literature, and wanted. to illustrate his 
lectures on the plays. 








FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


Old Tales from Greece. By Alice Zimmern. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 
aim of Miss Zimmern’s volume we 
take to be mainly educational. Its 
P is to convey instruction in Greek 
mythology rather than to tell beautiful 
myths beautifully. From this point of view 
it is, perhaps, tolerably successful. It goes 
steadily and tically through the 
whole mythological field from the creation 
of the world downwards. Our only doubt 
is whether this p BC treatment is 
either necessary or desirable. Children, for 
whom this series is apparently designed, 
will find the book too much cumbered with 
the long names of less important mythological 
personages for them to assimilate its contents 
readily, while adults will glean the know- 
ledge it contains elsewhere. In the matter 
of artistic ability in story-telling Miss Zim- 
mern is markedly inferior to her unsys- 
tematic predecessors, Kingsley and Church. 
She has not the faculty of seizing the 
essentials of a story, and passing over its 
less important details. She is apt to put in 
all the facts at the expense of leaving out 
all the beauty. Nor is Miss Zimmern’s 
peculiarly pedestrian style quite fitted for 
tales of this kind. It is irritating to be told 
that Nessus “meant to run away with 
Deianeira.”” The modern mistress ‘“ runs 
away ” with the footman, but the expression 
does not smack of the heroic ages. It is 
curious that in the section dealing with the 
return of Odysseus the story of the re 
taken by him on the suitors in Ithaca should 
be entirely omitted. Altogether, we cannot 
congratulate Miss Zimmern on her book. 
* x * 
Dictionnaire Phonétique de la Langue Frangaise. 
Par H. Michaelis et P. Passy. (Hanover 
and Berlin: Carl Meyer.) 
ANoTHER attempt to produce a pronouncing 
dictionary of the French language. The 
book seems to be as carefully written as 
ible, the terrible-looking signs of the 
ternational Phonetic Association being 
used, and a valuable preface added by M. 
Gaston Paris, of the Institut. Yet we fail 
to see what useful p it can serve. 
a not want to ot = how to 
ronounce their own tongue, while foreigners 
= get little help dena oad works. No 
two nations pronounce their vowels alike. 
The interjection which we call “Oh!” 
sounds to a Frenchman like “ Aoh,” and 
the Italian seems to him to speak the 
word fus as if written fous. Nor are con- 
sonants much better. A Germar left to 
himself would say bersonnage for personnage 
and faide for fatte; while a Chinese will 
turn rue into lue, and rigueur into Ligueur. 
Neither French nor any other spoken 
language can, in fact, be learned except by 
ear, and a week in the company of a native 
is more effective for this purpose than a 
dozen pronouncing dictionaries. 
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The novels published during the past week number twenty. 
They are : 
“ THREE PARTNERS.” By Bret Harte. 


Another story of the three of Heavy Tree Hill—Stacy, 
Barker, and Demorest. Contains something of the old mining camp 
Bret Harte, but more of Bret Harte in civilisation. Jack Hamlin— 
' the inimitable—reappears. Illustrated by J. Gilich. (Chatto & Windus. 
297 pages. 3s. 6a.) 


“THE PoMP OF THE LAVILETTES.” By GILBERT PARKER. 


Mr. Parker is the creator of Pretty Pierre, and the author of half-a- 
dozen stirring novels, including the Seats of the Mighty and When 
Valmond came to Pontiac. In this, his new story, a y of passion, 
he is again true to Canadian soil. The two principal characters are 
Christine Lavilette, a French Canadian girl, and Tom Ferrol, an Irish 
ne’er-do-well. (Methuen & Co. 229pp. 3s. 6d.) 


** DERELICTS.”’ By Wriu14Am J. Looxe. 


By the author of At the Gate of Samaria and The Demagogue and Lady 
Phayre. It tells, among other things, of the de tion of Stephen 
Chisely, alias Joyce (two years “ ” for misappropriating trust 
money), and how, after much grief and pain, the touch of somebody’s 
lips ‘‘ wiped away the stain for ever.” (John Lane. 414 pp. 6s.) 


“ BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY.” By 8S. Barrne GouLp. 

Bladys is a girl. Stewponey is a kind of Inn in Shropshire, and 
Bladys of the 8 is a romance of the last century. So we clear 
the ground. The root idea of Bladys of the Stewponey is the same as that 
of Jokai’s Pretty Michal —an executioner seeking a wife where he and his 
profession are not known. 


‘* PERPETUA.” By 8. Barine Gout. 
The second novel in a single week by this industrious author. It 
poy serially in the Sunday Mugazine. Tells of life in Nemausus, 
and the early Chris tien Church at the opening of the third century, 
closing with the martyrdom of Perpetua in the arena. They racked 
and burnt the child, and the snow fell upon her as on St. Eulalia of 
Merida. The young bloods in the book talk thus: ‘‘ By Hercules! or, 
let me rather swear by Venus and her wayward son, that is a handsome 
girl yonder.” (Isbister & Co, 316 pp. 6s.) 
‘‘ THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL.” By RicHARD Marsa. 
A melodramatic novel of some length, told, after the manner of 
Wilkie Collins, by various actors in the story. The scene is laid prin- 
cipally in Sussex, at 8 go and in retired places in the county. The 
ending is happy. (Ward, Lock & Co. 346 pp. 6s.) 


“THE TwILIGHT REEF.” By HERBERT C. MaAcILWAINE, 


A volume of three short stories by a young Colonial—presumably 
a first book. The Twilight Reef treats of “ gold-seeking and death- 
finding.”” Mr. MacIlwaine would be a phrasemaker: ‘ The toothless 
dogs of newspaper war” is an early attempt. It appears in the fifth 
line. (T. Fisher Unwin. 215 pp. 3s, 6d.) 


‘* A SrronGc NECESSITY.” By IsaBet Don. 
A posthumous work, by the author of Only Clirchen. A quiet story, 

ending happily, of tangled life in a Scotch town. - (Jarrold & Sons. 

348 pp: és.) 

** LAWRENCE CLAVERING.”’ By A. E. W. Mason. 


Mr. Mason is the author of The Courtshi of Morrice Buckler, that 
excellent romance, and of 7'he Philanderers. , his new novel, is also 
romantic. The period is the 45. Clavering fought for the Chevalier 


de St. George at Preston, and, as he tells his story in the first person, 
the reader is assured that the ending is more or less satisfactory. There 
are some very spirited adventures by the way. 
380 pp. 6s.) 


(A. D. Innes & Co. 





‘* BARBARA, Lapy’s Map AND PEERESS.” By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The title of this story tells enough. We need not add more, except to 
say that among Mrs. Alexander’s previous novels are Mrs. Orichton’s 
Creditor, A ate with Fate, and For his Sake. (F. V. White & Co. 
296 pp. 6s. 


“THe SETTLING OF BERTIE MERIAN.” By NARANJA AMARGA, 
A “Quidaesque” novel. The scene is laid in the Argentine and 


London. A story of finance and the Upper Ten. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 
407 pp. 6s. 
‘* PHARISEES.” By A. Kevit1i-DAvIEs. 


The Pharisees are chiefly New York people, who come in contact with 
a friendless girl, the d-daughter of an English baronet’ who had 
disowned her father. She is mae but she is not lonesome. In fact, she 
marries her arch-deceiver. ‘A girl,” she explains, “‘does not love a 
man because he is good, nor because he is bad. She just loves him.” 
(Ward Lock. 415 pp. 6s.) 


*‘ Dorcas DENE, DETECTIVE.” By GrorGE R. Srus. 


Detective stories by the popular ‘‘ Dagonet.” ing it we read: 
*** You are absolutely certain that the footprints of the man with the 
wild eyes, who frightened Mrs. Peters at the gate, and the footprints 
which are mixed up with those of Miss ves by the side of the 
lake, are not the same ?’ I said to Dorcas Dene. ‘ Absolutely certain.’ ” 
The correct thing evidently. (F. V. White & Co. 119 pp. 1s.) 


‘“‘ ANOTHER BURDEN.” By JAMES PAYN. 


A new work by this veteran author and therefore’ sure of a welcome. 
Somewhat shorter than thé ustal run of novels; (Downey & Oo. 
179 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


“ SHernAH McLEop.” By Guy BooTnusy. 


A novel of adventure, by the author of Dr. Nikola, of poster fame. 
Written in the first person. ‘‘God bless the sex,” says the narrator on 


the last , ‘and, above all, the girl, now my wife, who was once 

Sheilah MeLeod.” (Bkellington & Co. 311 pp. 6s.) 

‘© MENOTAH.” , By Ernest G. HENHAM. 
An historical novel, the scene of which is laid in North-west Canada 

at the time of the Louis Riel rebellion. A glossary is appended. 

(Skeffington & Son. 368 pp. 6s.) 

‘‘ EVERYBODY's FAVOURITE.” By Joun STRANGE WINTER. 


Another story by the autbor of Bootle’s Baby. The old theme—two 
3 Od)” grow up, and love one girl. (F. V. White & Co. 298 pp. 
3s. 6d. 

“THE Degvit’s SHILLING.” By CAMPBELL RAE-Brown. 

The autobiography of a shilling, not a ‘‘ Splendid Shilling,” by the 
author of the popular recitation ‘‘ Kissing-Cup’s Race,” so dear to 
minor entertainers. ‘‘There are no adventurers like coins of the 
realm,” says Mr. Barrie, in a quotation on the title page. (Henry J. 
Drane. 253 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

‘*THOsE DREADFUL TWINs.” 
Two Bad Boys’ Diaries instead of one. 


“« NrvETy-EIGuHrT.” 

The Recollections of Cormac Cahir O’Connor Faby (late colonel in the 
French service) of ‘‘that awful period.” Edited by his grandson 
Patrick C. Faby. (Downey & Co. 313 pp. 6s.) 


By THEMSELVES. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 234 pp.) 








AN INTERCEPTED LETTER. 


My pear Miss Atpion,—During my brief es in your delightful 
village, you told me one afternoon that you would like to read some 
stories in French. With the curate’s eye upon you, and reminiscent 
of his pulpit denunciation of the author whom he calls ‘ Zoler,’ 





ou hastened to add, ‘‘stories of a kind that one can—er—can 
aoe about.” You could not have expressed yourself more happily 
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I did not forget your commission, and I am forwarding to you by 
this post a copy of Gyp’s Le Fée Surprise, a little volume of sketches 
and stories. I have read it, and I should imagine that I have come 
through it unscathed. It is a book that one can leave about. It is 
especially and pre-eminently that. Even if your excellent Mr. 
Chivers reads French (which, from his sermon on the subject, I 
have no cause to suspect) you can still leave it about. You will 
= understand that I am not sneering at the book on this account. 

do not insist upon Je mari, la femme, et Pamant, or upon the later 
improvements on that eternal trio, and I am tired of the line of 
eloquent asterisks across the page. When I opened the book and 
found that, so to speak, the mother and her child were there, I was 
quite content. If I make any objection to the book, it is not 
because it is an excellent book to leave about, but because it is not 
(for me) such an excellent book to read. The words in parentheses 
are important. It is one of my many afflictions that I am not you. 
You—happy in your youth!—can come to the book fresh, neither 
collating nor recognising. Your enjoyment of it will be a deserved 
compliment to your temperament and no insult—at your age—to 
your culture. But for myself—whom I am taking very seriously 
Just now—you must remember that for many years I have been 
reading many stories, and have been paid to read them with my 
eyes open. It would have been dishonest if I had read them in any 
other way, and so... 

Let me say it plainly, knowing Gyp’s work, I find that this 
disappoints me liven. Written under another name, I might 
have found it more or less promising. As it is, it seems to me a 
collection of stuff good enough for an. ephemeral appearance, but 
not worth collecting in book form. To take the book more in 
detail, the title-story and ‘“ L’Amie d’Enfance ” are flat-footed and 
obvious in a way that I had hardly thought possible in the French 
language. ‘“ Flirtage”’ is easily beaten by the ‘“‘ Dolly Dialogues.” 
The social dialogues are not nearly so good as those of Mr. Anstey 
in the same genre. What, for instance, am I to think of this ? 


“‘LeE BEL ALFRED: ‘ Nous n’aurions avec nous qu’un chien .. . et 
aussi une vache . . . pour avoir du lait, du beurre et des oeufs .. . 

Le GrincHEUx: ‘Des oeufs? . .. avec un chien et une 
vache? ...’” 

Think? That it was to very little purpose that our grandfathers 
mourned Joseph Miller. He was not dead. He still speaks. But 
that he should speak through Gyp, it is that which breaks the 
heart. As for ‘‘ Leurs systémes ” an adequate translation of it would 
not have been inappropriate in last week’s Home Chat, and ‘“‘ Chez les 
vieux jeu” (though it contains one estimable drollery) is not a very 
new idea or very well worked. It is surprising to find that Gyp 
has not had more success in a kind of work which the French, as a 
rule, do far better than the English. Much of the book reads as if 
it had been written when the author was tired. 

Yet read it. You will enjoy the fatuousness of ‘‘ Le Bel Alfred.” 
You will be amused—as I was—with Nepthali, and the description 
of how he got his title. You will find =~ and there the happy 
phrase, the just observation, the touch of graceful humour. But, 
above all things, you will be superior to Mr. Chivers. Ask him if 
he has read anything of Gyp’s? If he says he has, ask him if he 
read it in a translation. And tell him that there is no such thing 
as a translation—there is only mistranslation, more or less clever. 
So repay my kindness. 

Unquestionably, I am horribly jealous of Mr. Chivers. In 
humility I will sign myself that which he once styled me, 

** An OPINIONATED JOURNALIST.” 





REVIEWS. 





The Gadfly. By E. L. Voynich. 
(W. Heinemann. ) 


This is a remarkable story by an American writer, which readers 
‘who prefer flesh and blood and human emotions to sawdust and 
adventure should consider as something of a godsend. In order to 

ive an idea of the book the outline of the plot must be told. 
rthur Burton, an orphan, a sensitive, affectionate, emotional, 
enthusiastic youth of eighteen—revolutionary and pietist in one— 
is arrested on a true charge of conspiring against the Italian Govern- 
ment, and is thrown into prison. He admits nothing, denies all 





knowledge of his companions, and completely baffles the authorities. 
On gaining his release he discovers that the information for his 
arrest was communicated by the priest to whom he had confessed 
his jealousy of a fellow conspirator. Almost immediately after- 
Ww Gemma, Arthur’s ideal of womanhood, believing him to be 
a traitor to the cause to which she also belongs, strikes him across 
the face and repulses him for ever; and his guardian’s wife, in a fit 
of rage at the discredit she considers him to have brought upon the 
family, lets out the secret that he is the son of an illicit union 
between his mother and Canon Montanelli, a good man and 
Arthur’s dearest friend. These three blows, coming one upon the 
other with such suddenness, are too much. Arthur’s faith in God 
and man crumbles away. He seizes a hammer and smashes his 
crucifix, spurns Montanelli, arranges a convincing story of his 
suicide by drowning, and escapes for South America as a stowaway. 
That is the prologue. 

Thirteen years pass, and Arthur returns as Felice Rivarez, 
another Monte Cristo bent upon revenge—a cripple and a cynic, 

i with great power of satire, an avowed disbeliever in human 

delity and truth, and the implacable foe of priestcraft and religion. 
Under the soubriquet of the “Gadfly” he is employed by the 
Liberal party to carry on a pamphlet war against the Jesuits. 
Gemma is a member of the committee from whom he receives his 
instructions; Montanelli, who is now a Cardinal, is the opponent 
whose influence it is most important to break down. The core of 
the story is the Gadfly’s le between his true nature and his 
imposed nature; between his love for his father, Montanelli, and 
for Gemma, and his hostility to Christianity. It is unne to 
follow his career as a conspirator ; let it suffice that in the end he 
is captured and sentenced. to death. Cardinal Montanelli alone 
stands between him and the graye. A terrible scene takes place in 
the condemned man’s cell, resulting in the Gadfly’s confession that 
he is the Arthur of old, the Cardinal’s son. 


‘* Montanelli sat like some stone image, or like a dead man set upright. 
At first, under the fiery torrent of the Gadfly’s despair, he had quivered 
a little, with the automatic shrinking of the flesh, as under the lash of 
a whip; but now he was quite still. After a long silence he looked up 
and spoke, lifelessly, patiently : 

‘ Arthur, will you explain to me more clearly? You confuse and 
terrify me so, I can’t endenstend. What is it you demand of me?’ 

The Gadfly turned to him a spectral face. 

a mand nothing. Who shall compel love ? ‘You are free to choose 
between us two the one who is most dear to you. If you love Him best, 
choose Him.’ 

‘I can’t understand,’ Montanelli repeated wearily. ‘What is there 
I can choose? I cannot undo the past.’ 

‘ You have to choose between us. If you love me, take that cross off 
your neck, and come away with me. My friends are arranging another 
attempt, and with your help they could manage it easily. Then, when 
we are safe over the frontier, acknowledge me emp But if you 
don’t love me enough for that—if this wooden idol [a crucifix] is more 
to you than I—then go to the colonel and tell him you consent. And if 
you go, then go at once, and spare me the misery of seeing you. I have 
enough without that.’ 

Montanelli looked up, trembling faintly. He was beginning to 
understand. 

‘I will communicate with your friends, of course. But—to go with 
you—it is impossible. I am a priest.’ 

‘And I accept no favours from priests. I will have no more com- 
promises, Padre; I have had enough of them, and of theit consequences. 
You must give up your priesthood, or you must give up me.’ 

‘How can I give you up? ur, how can I give you up ?’ 

‘Then give up Him. You have to choose between us. Would you 
offer me a share of your love—half for me, half for your friend of a God ? 
I will not take His leavings. If you are His, you are not mine.’ 

‘Would you have me tear my heartintwo? Arthur! Arthur! Do 
you want to drive me mad ?’ 

The Gadfly struck his hand against the wall. 

‘You have to choose between us,’ he repeated once more.” 


Montanelli permits the law to take its course, and the Gadfly is 
shot. This is the scene on the ground of execution : P 


He had repeated the request that his eyes might not be bandaged, 
and his defiant face had wrung from the colonel a reluctant consent. 
They had both forgotten what they were inflicting on the soldiers. 

. we stood and faced them, ening, and the carbines shook in their 
an . 

‘I am quite ready,’ he said. 

The lieutenant ‘stepped forward, trembling a little with excitement. 
He had never givén the word of command for an execution before. 






* 
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‘ y—present—fire !’ ; 

’ The Gadfly: a little and recovered his balance. One unsteady 

shot had his cheek, and a little blood fell on to the white cravat. 

Another ball had struck him above the knee. When the smoke cleared 

away the soldiers looked and saw him smiling still, and wiping the blood 
from his cheek with the mutilated hand. 

‘ A bad shot, men!’ he said; and his voice cut in, clear and articulate, 
upon the dazed stupor of the wretched soldiers. ‘ Have another try.’ 

A general groan and shudder passed through the row of carabineers. 
Each man had aimed aside, with a secret hope that the death-shot would 
come from his neighbour’s hand, not his; and then the Gadfly stood and 
smiled at them; they had only turned the execution into a butchery, 
and the whole ghastly business was to do again. They were seized with 
sudden terror, and, lowering their carbines, listened ho 
furious curses and reproaches of the officers, staring in dull horror at the 
man whom they had killed, and who somehow was not dead. 

The governor shook his fist in their faces, savagely shouting to them 
to stand in position, to present arms, to make haste and get the thing 
over. He had become: as thoroughly demoralised as they were, and 
dared not look at the terrible figure that stood and stood, and would 
not fall. When the Gadfly spoke to him, he started and shuddered at 
the sound of the mocking voice. 

‘You have brought out the awkward: squad this morning, Colonel ! 
Let me see if I can ethem better. Now, men! Hold your tool 
higher there, you to the left. Bless your heart, man, it’s a carbine you’ve 
got in your hand, not a frying-pan! Are you all straight ? Now, then! 
Ready—present —’ 

‘Fire!’ the colonel interrupted; ‘starting forward. It was intolerable 
that this man should give the command for his own death. 

There 7 a co: , diso: i ne y; and > pr yeas 
up into a knot.o iveri Tes, i fore them wi ild eyes. 
One of the soldiers rape. | = ee ~his carbine ;. he had hon it 
away, and crouched down moaning under his: breath: ‘I can’t—I can’t!’ 

The smoke cleared slowly away, floating up into the glimmer of 
the early sunlight; and they saw that the Gadfly had fallen; and saw, 
too, that he was still.not dead. For the first moment soldiers and 
officials stood as if they had been turned to stone, and watched the 
ghastly thing that writhed and struggled on the ground; then both 
doctor and colonel rushed’ forward with a cry, for he had dragged 
hee vd up on one knee and was still facing the soldiers, and still 

aughing. 

‘ Another miss! Try—again, lads—see—if you can’t——’ 

He suddenly swayed and fell over sideways on the grass. 

‘Is he dead?’ the colonel asked under his breath; and the doctor, 
kneeling down, with a hand on the bloody shirt, answered softly : 

‘I think so—God be praised !’ 

‘God be praised !’ the colonel repeated. ‘ At last !’” 


These quotations bear rather upon the dramatic value of the book 
than upon its psycholo Its psychology is,.as it happens, not 
impressive. Mr. Voynich can conceive interesting characters, but at 
present he lacks the power to embody them adequately. His imagina- 
tive force is in advance of his execution. The end of the book, 
where action predominates, is better than the earlier chapters where 
conversation has to bear the brunt of the work. Mr. Voynich has 
no gift of flashing insight. He tells us much of the Gadfly’s wit, 
but we meet with little worthy the name. The book needs to be 
more tense—more, well, more Meredithian. Vittoria was ever before 
me asI read. The fabric of The Gadfly is so good that some day 
Mr. Voynich might re-write the story; but as it stands it is more 
deeply interesting and rich in promise than ninety-nine out of every 
hundred novels that pass through the reviewers’ hands. 


* * * * 


The “ Paradise” Coal-boat. By Outcliffe Hyne. 
(James Bowden. ) 


Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne has a piquant and incisive style: and he 
goes so far afield for his themes that, as a rule, they have the 
fascination of unfamiliarity. He seems to be intimately acquainted 
with the back of ‘several “ beyonds.” Most of these stories come 
from the West Coast of Africa; ‘but one finds variety in tales of 
orange-growing in Florida, of military adventure in Peru, and of 
melancholy mésalliances in the Far North. When he comes nearer 
home, Mr. Hyne’s muse is strictly maritime. And, as that depart- 
mént of fiction is apt to be overcrowded, he has specialised in 
favour of the coal-boat and the tug, and other craft of low repute 
‘Through it all his love of. the sea and the sailor is manifest. A 


fair type of his nautical character is Captain Ezra Pollard, who 
finds himself in charge of the Paradise coal-boat, running between 
the Tyne and London, with orders never to slow down for any 





essly to the 





cause whatever. He is a humane man; ‘and on thick nights the 
voices of the smacksmen he had run down off Humber Mouth (and 
not carried home to claim damages) came and chatted to him out 
of the sea-smoke which drove from the wave crests.” 


‘* He did not blame Gedge, because he quite understood that a ship- 
owner, who has a living to make, cannot afford, under any circumstances, 
to run coal-boats at a loss; but he very much wished that he (Ezra) 
followed any occupation other than the sea, and (being a sailor) his 
mind naturally turned on iculture. With clay on his boots and 
a straw in his mouth, he would not be called upon to murder fishermen, 
under any circumstances whatever; and he could go to chapel on 
Sundays, and sing noisily, and with a clear conscience.” 


Another mariner who had aspirations after agriculture—for Mr. 
Hyne repeats himself to that extent—is Captain Kettle; but he is 
on a larger scale than the skipper of the Paradise. Here is his 
exploit, as told by another : 


** And then you English are so indecently reckless. I knew a man 
once, the master of a little tramp steamer, who successfully tackled a 
Central American revolution absolutely single-handed. He went into 
the business at five minutes’ notice, without even knowing the language 
of the country: and he disorganised the movements of the two parties 
to such an extent that a third ® eee J sprang up and swept the board 
while the others were gaping with astonishment.” 


He also wrote poetry. 


‘“<*«T saw the poetry,’ said Don Pablo, ‘and it fairly made me gasp. 
You know what the man is ?’ 

‘Ican sincerely say that he is the most thorough-paced little ruffian 
that ever hazed a crew.’ 

Don Pablo nodded. 

‘He is a man who for years has carried his life in his hand, and has 
never gone to sleep on board ship without a probability of waking with 
a cut t. But you should have seen that poetry. Anyone would 
have expected it te be full of fights and gunpowder and melodrama 
generally. But not a bit of it. One piece was a serenade to a lady 
with eyebrows; in another he eulogised the “ glowing scarlet of the 

in,” presumably from a railway-window view of poppies in a corn- 
freld ; and a third was a hymn as full of religion and doggerel as its 
writer was crammed with truculence.’”’ 

There is a familiar ring about the story of the Irishman who 
took unto himself the command of a tribe in West Africa, and 
from the top of an impregnable plateau defied the Government and 
levied tribute on the neighbouring vi . But in spite of one 
or two reminiscences of the kind, Mr. Hyne’s book is both clever 
and fascinating. I have already mentioned his picturesqueness of 
phrase. ‘Give me a drink,” says Vatchell, when he has just been 
rescued from committing suicide. “I have grazed my shoulder 
against the—er—the palings of the next world, and I feel a bit 
chippy.” 

* * * * 
The Captive of Pekin. By Charles Hannan. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) ; 


Mr. Hannan is of the school of Mr. Le Queux. That is to say, 
he deals in mystery and horror, he affects the first person singular, 
he invents better than he writes, and once you begin his story you 
have some difficulty in giving it up before the end. In 7'he Captive 
of Pekin we are taken to Chin a, a country which has not been 
sufficiently exploited by the novelist. Mr. Payn’s By Proxy is 
almost the only conspicuous romance laid among the Celestials. 
For minds like Mr. Hannan’s the Chinese have habits uf blood- 
thirstiness which make them invaluable; hence Zhe Captive of 
Pekin. If you like reading about the bastinado, and torture by 
melted lead, and torture by the beak of a white bird, you will 
like this book. Personally, I dun’t; I detest it. But to those who 
do I can recommend Mr. Hannan as a writer who is careful to give 
the reader his money’s worth. 
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NOTES AND 


R. QUILLER COUCH’S daring in 
consenting to finish Stevenson’s St. 

Jves fills us with amazement. The instalment 
in the current Pall Mall Magazine is quite bril- 
liant in a thin, bloodless, kind of way—but 
oh! how unlike R.L.S. It is an imitation of 
Mr. Quiller Couch’s own imitation of Steven- 
son. The Vicomte Anne de Keronal de St. 
Ives has been carried to America, we can 
only suppose, because the author did not 
know what else to do with him. We have 
not seen Stevenson’s notes upon which Mr. 
Quiller Couch founded these last chapters, 
but there is no doubt that Stevenson was 
tired and out of conceit with the story. 
There are pitiable allusions toit in the Vailima 
Letters: “I will ask you to spare St. Ives 
when it goes to you; it is a sort of Count 
Robert of Paris. I'm as sick of the thing as 
ever anyone can be; it’s a rudderless hulk; 
it’s a pagoda, and you can just feel—or I 
can feel—that it might have been a pleasant 
story if it had only been blessed at baptism.” 
And yet—and yet it contained Goguelat. 
Would that Goguelat had not died so early! 


Ir only the brave and gifted spirit who 
created Goguelat and Catriona had been 
able to look a little into the future, the dark 
cloud of imagi financial troubles that 
troubled his last days would have melted 
away even as he looked. Mr. Colvin and 
Mr. Baxter telegraphed to Stevenson that 
financially the success of the ‘“‘ Edinburgh 
Edition ” was assured ; but he did not know, 
they did not know, what we and they know 
now, that the “ Edinburgh Edition” would 
show a clear profit of some thousands of 
pounds. 


NEWS. 








Tue forthcoming season promises to be 
rendered notable by the number of an- 
thologies which it will yield. Mr. Palgrave’s 





continuation of his Golden Treasury in 
itself would endow the season with import- 
ance; but two other critics of high dis- 
tinction have also been at work gleaning 
among the poets. The result is that, at the 
same moment, we are to have Mr. Palgrave’s 
supplemental songs and a chosen from 
the poets of this century ; Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
English Lyrics; and Mrs. Meynell’s 

Flower of the Mind: a Choice among the Best 
Poems. The anthologist has in these days 
no easy task, ublishers being more than 
ever alive to the value of copyrights. In 
the main they are generous enough; but 
the line must be drawn somewhere. Hence 
it is well to be in the position of Mr. Palgrave, 
and publish through a firm which itself 
issues the bulk of the most desired ; 
Messrs. Macmillan, who are the publishers 
of the Golden Treasury series, hold, it is 
hardly necessary to say, the copyrights of 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Clough, Chris- 
tina tti, Oharles Kingsley, and many 
another upon whom the anthologist of 
— poems would naturally wish to 

Ww. 





Anotner forthcoming contribution to 
these anthologies is the eighth volume of 
English Minstrelsie, by Mr. Baring Gould. 
Thus this author of “ immitigable industry ” 
(he publishes two novels this very week) 
ings to a completion his monumental work 
lish national song. In ali, some 350 
e antiquarian notes 


b 
on 
songs are printed, and 
are voluminous. 





In addition to the anthologies named, we 
are to have also A. Book of Verses for Children, 
brought together by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
Books of verse for children are numerous 
enough, but, as a rule, they contain more 
of what the compiler considers children 
ought to like than of what children actually 
do like. Mr. Lucas’s aim has been to come 
into immediate relation with his readers. 
With this end in view, he has given them 
nothing but dealing with what may 
be called their own subjects, the result being 
a volume of unusual simplicity and lightness 
of tone. A number of pieces dating from 
the early years of the century have been 
included, drawn principally from the works 
of Ann and Jane Taylor and Elizabeth 
Turner, the author of Zhe Cowslip, The 
Daisy, and other little collections of 
‘cautionary tales.” The book is unillus- 
trated, save for end papers and a frontis- 
piece, in colours, by Mr. F. D. Bedford. 





Tue following is the substance of a para- 
graph which ap in the Zimes of 

hursday, under the heading ‘‘ Literature”: 
—Towards the end of October there will 
be issued from this office a weekly review 
entitled Literature, under the editorship of 
Mr. H. D. Traill. As its name indicates, it 
will be devoted solely to the world of books, 
and it is intended to be the organ of the 
literary classes in the widest sense, em- 
bracing in its purview not only English, but 
Continental and American publications. . . . 
As a general rule, the contents of Literature 
will be anonymous, but its columns will be 
open to the discussion of literary subjects in 





+ with his rifle under his arm.” 








the form of correspondence. . . . Although 
blished by the Times, Literature 
as the matter it contains 
and the opinions it expresses, be entirely 
independent of this journal.” 


Mr. Hervemann having discovered Mr. 
Nicholson for the Mew lew, intends to 
use that artist’s remarkable gifts to the full. 
This month, therefore, will appear an 
* Alphabet,” by William Nicholson, and an 
“« Almanac of Twelve Sports,” by the same 
hand. Both will be printed in colours, and, 
from the specimens which lie before us, 
both, we should say, will be representative 
and valuable. No one can mass black more 
effectively than this draughtsman. The 
“ Alphabet” runs on old lines—‘A was 
an artist,” “B is for beggar,” and so 
on—enabling Mr. Nicholson to show his 
wide range and feeling for character. The 
“Twelve Sports” are hunting, coursing, 
racing, rowing, ing, cricket, archery, 
on golf, boxing, and skating. 
Each its coloured cut. The cricket 
block is iarly quaint and ancient, 
recordin 
Alfred 





e game not of Ranjitsinhji but of 
ynn. Mr. Nicholson’s P 
are documents of unusual floridity, in most 
iking contrast to the severe simplicity of 
the artist’s manner. One sentence is worthy 
of Ouida: “ mber sees the s etomen 
e! 





THE on the Punch staff made vacant 
by the death of Mr. Milliken is to be taken 
by Mr. Owen Seaman. Mr. Seaman is the 
author of The Battle of the Bays, a collection 
of literary ies, and Tillers of the Sand, 
a volume of satirical lays concerning Lord 
Rosebery’s administration. He had previ- 
ously written Horace at Cambridge, a sheaf of 
poems on a familiar undergraduate pattern, 
which appeared in the Granta, and a large 
quantity of clever occasional verse. But 
his best work was, we think, to be found, 
week by week, in the late National Observer 
under Mr. Vincent’s control. Mr. Seaman 
is of the school of Calverley, with the added 
ambition to hit hard. No living rhymer is 
more deft or concise, and his wit is consider- 
able. Mr. Milliken gave Punch a Liberal, 
almost Radical, tone. We must suppose 
that its new laureate will in time make it as 
conspicuously Conservative. 


Tue new large labels on the backs of the 
catalogue volumes in the British Museum 
Reading Room are a blessing. The wonder 
is that the painful peering and groping of 
students and attendants was not relieved 
sooner. But as an attendant remarked the 
other day, ‘‘ We never thought of it till it 
was done.” Another reform, and this inside 
the volumes, is called for by a correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette, who expresses 
the hope, which we share, that the mixing 
of I’s and J’s and of V’s and U’s will not 


be perpetuated. 


Tat Americans prefer indigenous to im- 
ported poetry has been proved again and 
again, and quite recently by the New York 
Infe. A request addressed by the editor to 
his readers asking them to name the ten best 
short poems in the English language yielded 
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the following egregious prize list: Gray’s 
‘“* Elegy,” Bryant’s ‘‘ Thanatopsis,” Long- 
fellow’s “ P of Life,” Poe’s ‘‘ Raven,” 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
Shelley’s “ Skylark,’ Holmes’s ‘‘Chambered 
Nautilus,” hittier’s ‘‘Maud Miller,” 
Hood’s ‘Bridge of Sighs,” and Wolfe’s 
** Burial of Sir John Moore.” 


Mr. W. D. Howetts, the American 
novelist, is about to visit London. Mr. 
Stockton is also expected, and next May we 
are to see Mr. G. W. Cable. 








Accorpine to the Westminster Gazette, the 
stone erected over the ve of Helen 
Walker, the prototype of Jeanie Deans, in 
the little churchyard of Irongray, near 
Dumfriesshire, has been thoroughly repaired. 
The stone, which was erected by Sir alter 
Scott in 1831, and which bears an inscription 
from his pen telling in brief the story of the 
humble heroine, who “ practised in real life 
the virtues with which fiction has invested 
the imaginary character of Jeanie Deans,” 
had been greatly damaged by thoughtless 
visitors chipping pieces off and carrying them 
away as mementoes. Fortunately, says our 
contemporary, this foolish vandalism will be 
rendered practically impossible in future, as 
the monument has now been protected by a 
high iron railing. 





A monument, the gift of a friend of letters 
who wishes to remain anonymous, is to be 
erected to the memory of Joanna Baillie at 
her birthplace, Bothwell, Lanarkshire. 





Tue publication of the little monthly 
magazine, Zo-morrow, which has been dis- 
continued for a couple of months, is to be 
resumed with the October number, Mr. 
J. T. Grein and Mr. Hannaford Bennett 
remaining the editors. There will be no 
change in the appearance or character of 
the magazine, but it will now be published 
by Mr. Grant Richards. 





To the new Scotts which were mentioned 
last week must be added the cheap reprint 
of the Border edition, which Mr. Lang 
edited for Mr. Nimmo a few years ago. 
The novels first appeared each in two 
volumes ; they are to be re-issued now in 
single volumes at a greatly reduced price. 
From Messrs. Service & Paton comes an 
edition of Rob Roy, illustrated by Mr. F. H. 
Townsend with much spirit and grace. For 
a companion volume in the same series— 
Vanity Fair—we have less praise, owing to 
the cramped appearance of the page and 
the minute type. 





Tue hero of Mr. 8. R. Crockett’s forth- 
coming novel, Lochinvar, which Messrs. 
Methuen will publish, is a young cavalier, 
for a time driven by circumstances to serve 
as a common soldier in the regiments of 
the Prince of Orange. His sweetheart is 
trepanned and carried off to a lonely island. 
He follows, and attempts to rescue her. 
They spend some months in ideal happiness 
before their luck is again crossed. Then 
they are parted. The hero aids in tho 
raising of the Clans by Viscount Dundee, 
and is with him when he falls at Killie 





icrankie. 
fortune, and regains his bride. The title, 
‘Lochinvar, is a bold one for a countryman of 
iSir Walter to have chosen. * 





Dr. Jessorr has written a Life of Donne, 
which will ap in Messrs. Methuen’s 
‘* Leaders of Religion” series. Dr. Jessopp 
has long made a study of his subject.. Two 
highly interesting portraits will enrich the 
book—one of Donne at eighteen, the other of 
Donne in his shroud. ' 





Mr. W. 8. Grizerr for some time past 
has been at work on a new and comprehen- 
sive collection of his humorous verse. The 
result is a volume, shortly to appear, .con- 


taining some hundred and sixty. pieces: 


chosen from his Bab Ballads and comic 
operas. The text has been revised and a 
number of illustrations have been,.added, 
bringing the total to some three hundred. 
Mr. Gilbert wished, it seems, to bring the 
book into line with his “‘more chastened 
sense of humour.” The, publishers are 
Messrs. Routledge. 

Tue long legal and political career of 
the late Sir John Simon, serjeant-at-law, 
formerly M.P. for Dewsbury, is to be treated 
in a memoir now being a by his son, 
Mr. Oswald John Simon. This will comprise 
much interesting correspondence with emi- 
nent lawyers and statesmen extending over 
half a century, while the active and influen- 
tial part which the late serjeant took in 
relation to Jewish affairs all ‘over the world 
will form an important section of the work. 





Mr. Grant Ricnarps will publish at once 
a volume of verse that will be of interest to 
those who remember the achievements of 
the fifties and sixties, entitled Poems by A. 
and L. It is the collected work of the sisters 
Arabella and Louisa Shore, and is in some 
sense a supplementary volume to a volume 
—s ast year, Poems and Memoirs of 
isa Shore. Many of the poems in this 
volume were planned by the younger sister. 
Upon her death, however, the work was 
completed by Miss Arabella Shore. Among 
the sections is a selection from those war 
lyrics with which these authors’ names are 
identified, and which attracted considerable 
attention at the time of their publication 
during the Crimean War. 


Mrs. Boyce, the widow of the late Mr. 
George P. Boyce, has presented to the 
Chelsea Public Library, Manresa-road, a 
water-colour drawing.of ‘St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet-street, in-1867.”” The draw- 
ing was recently on loan at South Kensing- 
ton, and Mrs. Boyce selected it to deposit 
in the Library in memory of her husband, 
who resided for twenty-eight years in 
Chelsea. This Library has also acquired 
the collection of fifty-five original drawings 
of Chelsea by Mr. W. W. Burgess. 


M. J. K. Hvysmans, the author of Zn 
Route, is about to visit Holland to study the 
Legends of Saint Lidwina, whose senile 
life he proposes to write. M. Huysmans’ 
new book, La Cathédrale, will appear this 
year. 








The hero himself has better |' 





PROPER BIOGRAPHY. 


wed have grown impatient of the modern 
biographer—too often an immitigated toady, 
refining and explaining away his subject’s 
robustiousness, quoting his letters to his 
Sunday-school teacher, but omitting those 
to his mistress, and ing of a proper man 
an impossible saint in two fat volumes. In 
the C. Burns, edited by Mr. W. E. 
‘Henley and Mr. T. F. Henderson, of which 
the fourth and concluding volume is pub- 
lished to-day, we have a brave example of 
the way biography should be written. Our 
reviewer will Neal with the volume later, 
but it may not be out of place briefly 
to consider this ereerenes ”" as an 
example of pro iography. It is in 
four ee hy _* scrap that Burns 
wrote has been w ighed and sifted; his 
life has been viewed, piece by piece, as 
through a binocular glass; his productions 
judged as if never a line had been 
written about him before; the history and 
the local setting of his ‘‘every several 

iece” recorded; his indebtedness to his 
forebears examined; the text elucidated 
with notes alive with vigour and personality ; 
a glossary added which makes the Scots 
dialect easy as English to the Southron ; and 
to crown all, a terminal essay by Mr. Henley, 
one hundred and nine pages long, on the 
‘Life, Genius, and Achievement of Robert 
Burns, which might be offered to students as 
a model of what biography should be. 

As a model, too, of immitigable industry. 
Take the notes that hot-foot through 
the pages of Mr. He » terminal essay. 
They would form a small volume of them- 
selves—these by-blows thrown up from 
the exuberance of long primer, caught 
up into nonpareil, and showered beneath. 
The note on p. 263, for —— is 
enough of itself to prove Mr. Henley’s 
contention that Burns outside the ver- 
nacular is but one of the talented herd— 
the note where “the diabolical fire and 
movement and energy” of certain lines 
from Zam o’ Shanter in the Scots are con- 
trasted with the “ poppies spread ” English 
couplet—‘“‘ merely Hudibrastic.” And these 
notes—so gay, so scholarly, so pointed, so 
full of surprises—these marginalia given 
over and above the text of the Life, are not 
the work of a man of leisure with proces- 
sions of mornings by his own fireside, but of 
a driven and busy writer. And himself a 

et too. Therein lies the lesson, that 
oor Oe undertaken to edit Burns, he has 
worked as if his edition were the one thing 
needful in the world to be done. No 
labour was too great, no flower of imagina- 
tion and experience too fine, for the . 

That the real Burns lies within the covers 
of this edition nobody with a brain to judge 
and eyes to see can doubt. There is no white- 
washing here. ‘The bad in him was bad 
enough to wreck the good”—that is, all. 
“The white-flower of a blameless life 
was never a button-hole for him.” His 
life was ‘ one logical, irrefragable: 
sequence of preparations for his death.” 
Being a peasant of genius, being him- 
self, Te lived in the only way he could live, 
and he died too early to teach himself a 
better. ; 
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Remains his achievement. If the enthu- 
siastic Scots—Burns fanatics through thick 
and thin—clear the hurdle of this frank, 
ruthless, yet sympathetic Life, assuredly 
they will founder at the water-jump of th 
verdict upon the poems. As a creative ani 
original poet Burns must go. Mr. Henle 
would not have us esteem a man’s work 
we would a spider’s, and value it in propor 
tion as it does, or does not, come out of i 
belly. Burns was but the crown, the cul 
mination of his forebears—‘‘a hundre 
strong behind him.” They were th 
journeymen, he the master of genius, 
“« What he found was of quite extraordin 
worth to him; what he added was himself 
and his addition made the life of his find 
perennial.” 3 i 

This judgment is a pretty theme for thé 
critics. But we hold that in plan, scope, and 


judgment this is proper biography. e day 
Ne the Pious Editors, who would em 
en 


everything to their piety, is over. 
aS vest of men ie 1 lived them—up, 
down, and straight through—where theit 
lives touched their work and where theit 
work influenced theiy contemporaries. Such 
a life as that set down here: Burns himself 
—not another. 


EXCURSIONS IN CRITICISM. 


TI.—Ciarence Manaan. 
Wuen the editor of a “‘popularised”’ edition 
of Chaucer requested by letter from a well- 
known paar ss <1 support for the project in 
uestion, the author sublimely answered, 
t “he did not want Chaucer popularised, 
he wanted to keep Chaucer for himself 
and a few friends.” I never ascertained 
the author’s name, the editor said he was 
“‘ well-known” or “‘distinguished,”’ or some- 
thing of the kind, and I took it on faith; 
since nis answer revealed that he must have 
been a man of very great mind. It was 
Sultanic. What has this to do with 
Mangan? What is he to Chaucer, or 
Chaucer to him? Simply this, that I and a 
few friends have for a number of years felt 
a kind of private proprietorship in Clarence 
Mangan. We cannot all appropriate 
Chaucers ; so we were humbly content with 
our . Even we did not know much 
about him. We only knew him as the 
author of three or four poems, not all of 
which we greatly admired. One was an 
imperfect, but deeply felt and moving poem 
on his own misfortunes, ending with a noble 
stanza : 
‘* Him grant a grave to, ye pitying noble, 
Deep in your ms; there let him dwell. 
He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here—and in hell.” 


There could be no suspicion of pose, for 
the poet had lived and died in the deepest 
misery. The other, ‘‘ Dark Rosaleen,” was a 
splendid and impassioned love-song, a fan- 
tasia on an old Irish poem addressed to 
Ireland under the allegory of a woman. A 
fantasia, I call it, for it was expanded with 
a freedom and originality which left trans- 
lation panting behind. It is too long to 
‘quote, and single stanzas would only scandal 


| finally enrolled amo 





the torrent vehemence of the whole. This 
was all we kiew of him; but outside his 
own countrymen we met none who knew as 
much. Therefore we possessed him, and 
im him to those poorer than ourselves. 
Of late years I dreaded that our monopoly 
was coming to anend. I surmised that he 
would presently go forth to the English 

ublic in a volume, and the critics would 
find he had the Gaelic glamour, or some 
other infectious complaint. And I did not 
think Mangan would at all like it. Now 
here is the volume, issued by Mr. John! 
Lane, with a preface by Miss Louise Imogen, 
Guiney, an American essayist and poetess.' 
When I had timidly glanced through her 
pages, and satisfied myself that there was 
no Gaelic glamour, even in a suppressed 
form,’ I was able to read the preface with a 
heart at ease. And nowI am reconciled to 
the failure of my monopoly. 

The story told in that preface should 
alone be sufficient to give the volume some- 
thing of a “send-off.” The public loves 
- stories of the deaths of kings”— 
and poets. And here is tragedy enough, 
in F prsalihewes Mangan was the son of 


lf} a small shopkeeper in Ireland, grew up 


under harsh and capricious paternal rule, 


| received but a -poor education, and was 
| straightway put to copying to support his 
: famil i 

‘| night. Thence he was transferred to an, 
‘| attorney’s office, where he slaved yet harder 


, in which he slaved from morning till 


amid coarse companionship which was to 
him brutal and hideous. He contrived 
somehow to supply the defects of his educa- 
tion by self-teaching, in spite of work, 

verty, and friendlessness, and became 

own to a number of young men with 
literary tastes. He became an occasional 
contributor to various obscure papers, and 
also to the Dublin University Magazine; was 
the band of brilliant 
men who contribu to the Nation, but 
nowhere found firm rest for the sole of his 
foot. Why is not quite clear. His work 
was of an unpopular cast, he was crippled 
by having to support his family, who preyed 
on his earnings ; he had no push or energy, 
no doubt. But there was something behind, 
which has been very plainly asserted to 
have been = 7 ula pecs 
were @ — irre; , an . 
them M4 ost My post which had been pro 
cured for him in the library of Trinity 
College, and went steadily down and down. 
In his latter years, when misery and pre- 
maturely broken health had completely 
sapped the last remains of will, there is no 
question that he was a drunkard—with 
spasmodic attempts at reformation. At last 
he was discovered destitute and ill in his 
room, taken to hospital, and there died of 
starvation. 

That is about all, except the circumstances 
connected with his writings, and his friends’ 
descriptions of his oddity, his sweet nature, 
and the charm of his talk. Half of his life 
is hidden. He disappeared from view for 
long periods, during which he is surmised 
to have sought refuge in the depths of out- 
cast society. Then he would reappear, the 
same as ever, in his brown cl of pre- 
historic , with a no less marvellous hat 
surmounting his early whitened hair. The 





rest is conjecture—conjecture of a love- 
disappointment, of which nothing seems 
roally known beyond his own bare reference, 
and ee ye as to what was his besetting 
vice. iss Guiney will not listen to the 
tradition that he k before those later 
years when his liability to couch in the 
gutter puts the matter past dispute. He 
was an opium-eater, she says. Carleton 
declared that he took opium, and Mangan 
denied it. That is The rest is, as 
sg mem We sept pan germs of 

is personal appearance, an ey remind 
Miss Guine Tt the desiatplions of De 
Quincey. a medical acquaintance of 
hers was struck by the same fact, and said 
that opium would account for Mangan’s 
queer habits, while drink would not. All 
which establishes a bare ‘‘ perhaps ”—par- 
ticularly since the medical friend avowed 
his candid anxiety to saddle Mangan with 
opium rather than with alcohol. Opium, 
you see, is rather poetic, while whiskey is 


decidedly vulgar. But he drank at last, it 
is plain, you may say. Ah, yes, says Miss 
Guiney, but he in order to get rid of 


the opium. He cast out the devil opium by 
alcohol, the prince of devils. Proofs—none. 
That is the way she is sure it must have 
been. On second thoughts, there is a proof. 
A man cannot be a drunkard and an opium- 
eater at the same time. Therefore, since 
Mangan was a drunkard at the last, he 
must have got rid of the opium before he 
took to the alcohol. Therefore he took to 
the alcohol in order to get rid of the (hypo- 
thetical) opium. It is a pretty piece of 
tangled reasoning on which we need not 
comment. Because, why cannot a man be a 
drunkard and an opium-eater together? It 
is ‘‘pathologically impossible,” says Miss 
Guiney. en a lady takes a large scien- 
tific word in her mouth at the crisis of an 
argument you know pretty well that you are 
having a particularly unsupported assertion 
thrust down your throat. Unfortunately, 
it is but too “ pathologically possible” to 
combine the two-habite, and in the alcohol- 
drinking West the combination too often 
results. A man happens to take a glass of 
wine, for example, while he is under the 
influence of opium, and discovers that a 
powerful and Bacchic exaltation results, 
brs, | different from the serene and luminous 
exaltation of opium alone. He pursues the 
discovery, unknowing his danger, to find 
too late that he is in the hands of the most 
fearfully destructive power conceivable—in- 
finitely swifter and more deadly than either 
habit singly. A man may escape from the 
one ; it is no common grace of Heaven if he 
escape from the two. Jf Mangan began by 
taking opium, then I have little doubt this 
is what ultimately happened to him. 

But I am sm the poems waiting. 
In some respects I confess to a disappoint- 
ment. There is no other outburst of swift- 
ness and passion like the “ Dark Rosaleen.” 
por best of them are dreamy, deficient in 
substance, passion, or imagery, dependi 
for their effect almost car on eerie’ 
melody. Yet some of them are undoubtedly 
noticeable. They would be remarkable for 
one thing alone—the discovery (pointed out 
by Miss Guiney) that elaborated 
the artifice of the reiterated refrain, exactly 
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in the manner of Edgar Poe, before the date 
when Edgar Poe first began to use it. In 
fact, the whole manner of the best poems 
is so startlingly like that of Edgar Poe 
that it is difficult to resist the suspicion 
that Poe somehow came across specimens 
of them, and turned the discovery to 
account with his usual unscrupulousness 
and power. Take an example cited by 
Miss Guiney : 
** The pall of the sunset fell 

Vermilioning earth and water ; 

The bulbul’s melody broke from the dell, 

A song to the rose, the summer’s daughter ! 

The lulli ag music of Tigris’ flow 

Was blended with echoes from many a mosque 

As the muezzin chanted the Allah-el-illah : 

Yet my heart in that hour was low, 

For I stood in a ruined Kiosk : 

O my heart in that hour was low, 

For I stood in the ruined Kiosk 

Of the Caliph Moostanzar Billah ; 

I mused alone in the ruined Kiosk 

Of the mighty Moostanzar Billah.” 


Again, take this from the song of a 
dying Arab, The Last Words of Al-Hassan: 


** The wasted moon has a marvellous look 
Amiddle of the hordes ; 
The heavens, too, shine like a mystic book 
All bright with burning words. 
The mists of the dawn 
Lahara’s castles of sand. 
Farewell! farewell! mine eyes feel dim : 
They turn to the lampless land. 
Llah Hu! 
My heart is weary, mine eyes are dim, 
I would rest in the dark, dark land!” 


The Karamanian Exile has the same note, 
> yet another arrangement, as a stanza will 
show : 


“*O none of all my sisters ten, 
man ! 
Loved like me my fellow-men, 
Karaman, O Karaman ! 
I was mild as milk till thea, 
I was soft as silk till then ; 
Now my breast is as a den, 
Karaman ! 
Foul with blood and bones of men, 
Karaman ! 
With blood and bones of slaughtered men, 
Karaman, O Karaman !”’ 


Let me quote one more stanza from another 
poem, for the sake of its pictorial expression, 
and I have done: 


“* The silks that swathe my hall divan 
Are damascened with moons of gold ; 
a. Allah hu !) 
usk-roses from my gulistan 
Fill vases of Egyptian mould, 
Allah, Allah hu !) 
= e rp preg ~o lie unrolled 
ear where my iant night-lamp burns ; 
(Allah, Allah hu !) . ' 
Around me rows of silver urns 
Perfume the air with odours old. 
Allah, Allah hu !) 
ut what avail these luxuries ? 
The blood of him I slew 
Burns red on all; I cry therefore, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore: 


Allah, Allah hu!” 


It will be clear from these extracts that 
the man who could thus anticipate Poe’s 
metrical feats, though chiefly self-educated, in 
a country where literary culture could hardly 
be said to exist, and where there was 


gin to dislimn 





nothing which we should call literary 
society; and who yet showed in conception 
and expression so trained and e+ 
sense, was of no common .gifts. He 

too, something of Poe’s atmosphere, if his 
imagination is weaker. As to that, it is 
clear his imagination must have been 
literally starved. To complete the coinci- 
dence, Miss Guiney calls attention to the 
fact that both men died in the same year, 
and both in a hospital. 

Francis THoMpPson. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Gyr is really astounding. One asks oneself 
in dismay where she finds the secret of such 
inexhaustible comic spirit, such literary 
abundance, the strength for such mere 
mechanical labour, as goes to the production 
of an average of five or six volumes a year. 
Three months ago I received Jotes d’ Amour 
for review; a month Le Baron Sinai, 
and now comes La The Surpri This 
makes the fifth volume since January last. 
In November there will probably be a sixth. 
To me, a contented idler, such stupendous 
waste of tissue, nerve, imagination, and 
labour is downright immo I do not 
speak of art. Art, I imagine, is nota 
serious preoccupation of the ye and 
irreverent Gyp. Her mission is to please 
at all cost, and be incessantly on view. 
Hence she writes continually, Sn con- 
tinually, mocks, flouts, amuses, and leads, 
by her very perversity and commercial 
attractions, to the fatal hour of satiety. 
Perhaps another point of view is also her 
object as well as a resounding popularity. 

an, after all, works hard here below, 
that he may the more rapidly gain the 
right to be idle. Each one has his ideal. 
Some burn the candle at both ends in order 
to lie at cushioned ease when fatigue over- 
takes them. 

Others (and these seem to me the most 
sensible) burn all along the road a modest, 
measured flame, from the start to the end 
economical of their illumination, which they 
vary with agreeable pauses in the rest 
of obscurity. These are the idlers, the 
pleasantest part of humanity. 

The surprise for us of the Fée Surprise is 
the incongruous gathering into which Gyp’s 
fragile art pitches the imagination, with an 
indescribable volatility and impertinence of 
effect. 

It all means nothing, and yet one reads 
on. It is like the foam of the cham- 
pagne-cup. It attracts though it is com- 
pletely empty—mere froth. Sometimes a 
true word here and there strikes luminously 
out of a mist of nonsense. ‘‘ You are like 
Sarcey, then; you believe that women are 
such liars as that?” a lady asks of the 
grumbler of a dialogue. ‘I believe, 
madame,” he replies, “that women lie 
whenever they can, and in every circum- 
stance of life; that they lie from interest, 
love, ambition, vanity, wickedness, fear, and 
even stupidity——” ‘‘Oh!!!” all protest. 
The grumbler continues, ‘‘ Just like men, for 
that matter.” 








To put modern into the mouth of 
the dead is not a particularly difficult or 
interesting task. In this flippant art any 
one may excel. Here is a =e of 

s incongruous juxtaposition. Xenophon 
pd grit Pearl - we of the concours 
pique which takes place at the Champs 
of Paris. Louis XIV. interrupts 
them to remark: ‘‘It is nothing to-——” when 
the Centaur Ohiron shouts : ‘‘ e him stop, 
or he will about the carousal of 
1662.” The Comte d’Aure observes: “ Cer- 
tainly, when I wrote, in 1840, my book, 
entitled De Vindustrie Chevaline, matters 
were not as advanced as to-day.”’ Xenophon : 
‘Well, and I! When I wrote the Hipparchique 
towards 399, I think——Lowis XJV.: “ All 
the same . . . do what they will, they will 
never the carousal of 1662!” The 
Centaur Chiron: ‘‘ Heavens! What a bore 
that great man is!” This sort of thing is 
the work of Gyp’s odd moments, and it 
cannot be descri as a highly spiced 
refreshment for the leisure of her readers. 

The Baron Sinai is more serious. This is 
a novel of modern life. The hero is a Jew. 
If I were a Jew I would instantly join 
in the scheme afoot to refound Palestine 
and rebuild the Temple of Solomon. It 
would be a pleasing exchange for the 
part the race is made to play in 
modern French fiction. The Baron is, 
of course, an atrocious figure, and, being 
a Jew, he is bound tosucceed. But if Gyp’s 
presentment of Christian society be a true 
one, the Baron has not the monopoly in 
rascality. The noble Faubourg opens its 
exclusive doors to a common and beautiful 
young woman with the art of dressing well, 
solely because she is the acknowledged 
mistress of one of its favourites, the Vicomte 


de Chagny. Protected by him, she floats 
triumphantly through salons. The Baron, 
to whom 


ese doors remain mys ree | 
sealed, designs to marry her, on the dea 
of her husband, the Vicomte’s dearest friend. 
At first he means to —- the lover, 
but discovering that the lovely Mme. 
Guérande only possesses a ticket of entrance 
into select society through that same lover, 
he decides upon the ménage a trois. The 
Vicomte, drawn with all Gyp’s predilection 
for aristocratic sinners, poisons himself. 
The Faubourg which has received Chagny’s 
mistress declines to recognise Sinai’s mil- 
lionaire fiancée; so the Baron, in a scene of 
unimaginable brutality, informs the lady 
that there would be no gain for him in their 
marriage, and offers himself as a substitute 
for a With equal brutality he offers 
his hand to a susceptible maiden lady of the 
highest world. Both women accept: the 
widow becomes his mistress and the maiden 
lady his wife. 

Pays d’ Ouest, by Gustave Geffroy, is a 
collection of fugitive studies along the 
Norman and Breton coasts. It is agreeable, 
but not particularly vivid reading. This 
sort of literature requires a much stronger 
and quainter personality, a much more 
delicate touch, a vitality of stroke, and a 
subtlety of shade and sentiment that M. 
Geffroy is far from possessing. There is not 
a single notable sentence, not a striking 
picture, or a suggestive figure in the entire 





volume. And if amends were made by 


Bae ie ee bo. 
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distinction in simplicity there would then be 
a gain to literature. Still the book may be 
recommended. If it is not humorous, there 
is nothing cheap or vulgar in its dulness. 
It is like a uniform grey sky over a rolling 
grey sea, without foam or thunderous 
surge, with a damp shore-line, where a 
cheerless humanity labours and suffers. 
But it would assuredly never prompt the 
excitable reader to take horse or cycle 
and instantly ride or wheel to the West 
Country in search of the picturesque, the 
quaint, or the original. I had some comfort 
when my glance alighted on the promising 
title, Belle-Ile-en-Mer. Alas! there is no 
mention of Fouquet, of Porthos, or Aramis. 
A chapter on ‘“ Belle-Ile” without a tear 
for the death of Porthos! + 





New Books. 


La Fée Surprise. Gyp. 
Déracinés./ Maurice Barrés. 








THE WEEK. 


IME books of solid interest have come 
to hand this week. Mr. Meredith’s 
promised, selections from his published 
poems is the first arrival to be noted. 
Messrs. Constable have put the book, which 
contains 245 pages, into the brown buckram 
binding in which they recently dressed the 
Essay on Comedy. The only note intro- 
ducing the volume is this: “The selection 
here made has been under the supervision 
of the Author.” 

The series of ‘‘Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World” which Mr. Heine- 
mann is publishing most successfully 
with Prof. Gilbert Murray’s Ancient Greek 
Literature. The second volume of the series, 
now to hand, is French Literature, by Prof. 
Edward Dowden. A cursory inspection of 
the volume inclines us to credit it with 
most of the virtues of a good introduction 
to acomplex subject. A frank, clear pre- 
face defines the scope of the work, and a 
bibliography directs the reader to the 
highest authorities. The index seems com- 
plete, and a respectable bit of errata divests 
the work of any note of infallibility. 

Another series published by Mr. Heine- 
mann—‘‘ The Good Educators ’’—achieves 
a new volume. This is Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold, and their Influence on English Educa- 
tion. Incidentally, the author, Sir Joshua 
Fitch, mentions that in the catalogue of 
the British Museum Library there are no less 
than eighty-nine entries under the name of 
Matthew Arnold, and sixty-seven under 
that of his father. 

The recent celebrations at Ebbs Fleet give 
timeliness to an important historical work, 
The English Black Monks of St. Benedict, b 
the Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. The boo 
is in two volumes, each containing over three 
hundred pages. Referring to the planti 
of Christianity in England b Gregory an 
St. Augustine—“ men full of the Benedic- 
tine largeness of mind ””—the author says : 


“It is not going too far, but it is the so 





truth, to say in at measure is 
what she is today throug the work and 
the influence of St. Benedict’s sons. And 


there has always been deep set in English 
hearts a love for the Benedictine name, 
which no time, absence, or calumny could 
efface.”” 

ong new editions we have new half- 
crown editions of Rob Roy and Vanity Fair 
from Messrs. Service & Paton. These are 


illustrated by Mr. F. H. Townsend and 
Miss Chris Hammond ively. We 
have also received the second, third, fourth, 


and fifth volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s cheap 
re-issue of Familiar Wild Flowers. 

Canon W. J. Knox Little has revised a 
series of lectures on St. Francis of Assisi, 
delivered by him in the Lady Chapel of 
Worcester Cathedral, and they are now 
emg as a biography of the Saint by 

essrs. Ibister & Co. 

Another new work of historical interest is 
The Houschold of the Lafayettes, by Edith 
Sichel. Messrs. Constable & Co. are the 
publishers. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


LEcTURES ON THE GOSPEL OF THE PENTATEUCH, 
Waterhouse. Isbister& Co, 2s, 
THEOLOGICAL TzansLATioN Lisgary: History or Dogma. 
By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Translated from the Third 
German edition by James Millar, B.D. Williams & 
Norgate, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Riowarp Baten Surru, tHe Leaves oy THE Detar Heros 
1m 1857. By Colonel H. M. Vibart, R.E, Archibald 
Constable & Co. 5s. 

Gexzoz 1s tHe Niweteswra Osnrvry: A Reoosp oF 
Hevienic EMANcrIPation anp Process, 1821-1897. By 
Lewis Sergeant. T. Fisher Unwin, 10s. 6d, 

A History or Frence Lirzrzarvrz. By Edward Dowden. 
William Heinemann. 

Sr. Francis oF Assist: Hrs Times, Lirz, anp Worx. By 
W. J. Knox Little, M.A. Isbister & Co. 10s, 6d. 

Tae Eneuisa Brack Monxs op Sr. Bawepricr: a Sxetou 
OF THEIR History From THE Comine or St, AveusTine 
to tHe Present Day. By Rev. Ethelred L. Taunton. 
2 vols. John 0, Nimmo. 

Tax HovssH0Lp or THE LAPFAYETTES, 
Archibald Constable & Co. 15s, 


By C. H, 


By Edith Sichel. 


ART, POETRY, DRAMA. 


Tae Portry or Rosgsrr Burns. Edited by W. E. Henley 
and T. F. Henderson. With Etchings by William 
Hole, R.S.A. Vol. IV.: Songs, Unauthenticated Pieces. 
Miscellanies, Biographical, Notes, Glossarial Index, 
and General Index, Terminal Essay. T. CO. & E. CO. 
Jack. 

Ssizctsp Pozms. By George Meredith. Archibald 
Constable & Co. 68, 

A New Boox or tus Fareres. By Beatrice Harraden. 
Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co. 3s8.6d. - 

Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. John Lane. 4s. 6d. 

Tae Fatt or tae Nisstvunes. Done into English by 
Margaret Armour. Illastrated by W. B. Macdougall. 
J.M. Dent &Co. 6s, 

Innusteatep CaTaLoGuz or tHE NaTIowaL GALLERY OF 
Barrise Ant (Tarz Gattzry). With an Introduction 
by David Croal Thomson. Officeof the Art Journal, 

4 Terxt-Boox Dzatine wire Ornamental DesiGw FOR 
Woven Fasrics. By 0. Stephenson and F. Suddards, 
Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d, 


FICTION. 

Tuas Tras Srect or raz Cuarzau p’Arron. By M. Carta 
Sturge. Arrowsmith (Bristol). 

Vaniry Farr, By W.M. Thackeray. Illustrated by Chris 
Hammond, Roz Ror. By Walter Scott. Lllustrated 
by F. H. Townsend, Service & Paton. 2s. 6d, each. 

Tax Sxertiiuve or Barris Muzian. By Naranja Amarga. 
J, W. Arrowsmith, 6s, 








A Sreowe Necussrrr. By Isabel Don. Jarrold & Sons, 
6s. 

Taz Devit’s Sar1um.e. By Campbell Rae-Brown. Henry 
J. Drane. 3s, 6d. 

Pucrisers. By A. Kevill-Davies. Ward, Lock & Co. 6s. 

Tosz Daraprut Twins: Boszw awn Mippy, THE 
Apventugrs. By Themselves. T. Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 6d, 

LawRenog OLAvVERING. 
&Co. 6s, 

Tus Fores iw tHe Forrst. By Charlies G. D. Roberts. 
Kegan Paul. &s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Famine Witp Frowers. New cheap issue. Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Series Figured and Described 
by F. Edward Hulme, F.L.8. Cassell & Co. 


TYPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Iw Noeruzrs Sprain. By Hans Gadow, M.A. A. & C. 
Black. 

Ipyuiis or Sprains: Varnisuep Piorvess or Taavet Iv THE 
Psyinsvuta, By Rowland Thirlmere. Elkin Mathews. 
4s, 6d. 

Errine Forsst. By Edward North Buxton. Fourth 
edition, revised. Edward Stanford. 1s, 

Jovgnat or a Tour 1x Tae Unirep Srares, Oawapa, ap 
Mexico, By Winefred Lady Howard of Glossop. 
Sampsou Low. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Tas Ustverstry Tvrortat Sears: a Mawvat or Erxics, 
By John 8. Mackenzie, M.A. Third edition, W. B. 
Clive. 68, 6d. 

Exerciszs rw Latiw Accrpence. By 8, E. Winbolt, M.A, 
Methuen & Co. 1s. 6d. 

Lrreeary Eroos Sees: XIXrs Oswrury Prose. Edited 
by J. H. Fowler, M.A. XIXrH Oxzwrury Porrer. 
Edited by A. C. Macdonald, M.A. A. & ©. Blick, 1s. 
each, 

Great Epvcarors: Taomas anp Matraiw Arwop AND 

* qaere Iwrtvznce on Eneursx Epvoation. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch, M.A, William e 

Exgrcrsxs anv Test Questiows ow THE TvrortaL Latin 

, Grammars, By F. L, D. Richardson, B.A., and A. EB. 
W. Hazel, M.A. W. B. Clive. 

Fezwon Porrrcat Reaper anp Reciter. Edited by Emile 

B, Le Frangois, Hachette. 1s. 


FOREIGN. 


FoRretasyineee 00 VIDENSKABELIGH AFHANDLINGER, AF 
Kowrip Gistason. Kobenhavn, Gyldendalske Boghan- 
del. 1897. 


By A. E. W. Mason, A. D. Innes 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tux Mystic Ross rrom THE Gagpew or THE KING: A 
FraGmMent or Tax Vision or Suerxa Hast [peanut 
ov Kzrpsta. Rendered into English by Fairfax L. 
Cartwright, B.A. Privately printed. 

A Descriprive CaTatoeus or Userun Fines PLants oF 
tae Wortp. By Charles Richards Dodge. Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Washington, U.8.A.). 

Tue Gezat Power, 17s Ontarn, Uss, awp IyFLUENOE: A 
Brur Expianatiow or THe Necessiry ror Monstary 
Reroru, By M.deP. Webb. Kegan Paul. 

Six BaGare.ies FoR THE PrANorFoRTE, AND oTHER NEW 
Music. Weekes & Co. 

InrernwaTronatL Cone@ress on TscoHNICAL Epvcartion: 
Report oF THE PROOREDINGS OF THE FourtH Mestine 
HELD 1x Lonpon, Junz, 1897. William Trounce. 
3s. 6d, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. MeravueEn will pg -om: early next 
week a book entitled The Benin Massacre, 
by Capt. Boisragon, one of the two sur- 
vivors who escaped the terrible massacre in 
Benin at the inning of this year. The 
author relates in detail his adventures and 
his extraordinary escape, and adds a descrip- 
tion of the country and of the events which 
led up to the outbreak. 


Messrs. Briss, Sanps & Oo. will shortly 
ublish a work by the Rev. Dom Bede 
b 0.8.B., B.A., Oxon, priest of St. 


amm, 
Thomas’s Abbey, Erdington, near Birming- 

ze tion of Beuron, entitled 
e Martyr in. England ; being the 


ham, of the 
A Benedictine 
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Life and Times of the Venerable Servant of 
God, Dom John Roberts, O.8.B., who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered on December 
10, 1610, at Tyburn. 


Verdi: Man and Musician, is the title of 
a monograph now in the press, from the pen 
of Mr. Frolerick J. Orowest, author of Zhe 
Great Tone Poets. It will be published by 
Mr. John Milne. 


Tue two volumes of English history, by 
Sir James H. Ramsay, announced by Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. are a further 
instalment of the work, of which a portion 
has already been given to the public under 
the title of Lancaster and York. The title 
of the forthcoming volumes will probably 
be Foundations of England, the period com- 

rised extending from the beginning of 
British history down to the death of 
Stephen. 


The House of Seven Gables, the second 
volume of Messrs. Service & Paton’s beau- 
tiful edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
romances, with introduction by Dr. Moncure 
D. Conway, andillustrated by Mr. F. H. Town- 
send, will be issued in October. The intro- 
duction will contain a letter of Hawthorne’s, 
hitherto unpublished, referring to the Pun- 
cheon family. The same firm will issue, 
in continuance of their new ‘“ Whitehall 
Library,” the following standard works: 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, Sir Walter 
Scott’s Ivanhoe, Lord Lytton’s Last Days of 
Pompeii, and Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley. 


Saran Tytier’s new novel, entitled Zhe 
American Cousins, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Digby, Long & Co. The 
scene of the tale is laid in the heart of 
Shakespeare land. 


Miss Monrresor’s new novel, At the 
Cross Roads, will be published on Septem- 
ber 28 by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 





THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKSHOPS, EAST TO WEST. 


HAVE been for a saunter among the 

bookshops, beginning at Liverpool- 
street, that street of unrest. Here the 
pulse of the new publishing season is not 
yet felt strongly. A shop window near the 
station is still in August. But Zhe Martian 
is there in fair quantity, and so is Mr. 
Gilbert Parker’s The Pomp of the Lavilettes, 
and Mr. Richard Marsh’s Crime and the 
Criminal, and there were a few copies of 
Mr. Guy Boothby’s Zhe Fascination of the 
King, and a couple of copies of The 
Jubilee Book of Cricket. But these gleamed 
from a background of ‘‘Chandos” and 
“‘ Minerva” classics, and sets of Lytton and 
Mrs. Henry Wood, and old kailyard books 
like Kate Carnegie, and The Little Minister, 
and A Window in Thrums. The “ cheap 
line” was Messrs. Downey & Co.’s already 
extended series of sixpenny standard novels 
in yellow covers, sold here at 44d. 

alking —— Finsbury-circus to 
Moorgate-street, I found a large bookshop 





‘ |'are not shown here, althoug 





making the most of Zhe Martian, the 
sale of which they were aiding with a 
poster. I observe that the proprietors 

ve added cycling stop-watches and chains 
to their stock; may this be taken as 
a@ commen on the discount question? 
or is it Messrs. Gilbert & Field’s clever way 
for pursuing cyclist customers who have 
become tired of books ? 

In Poultry and Cheapside I found some 


good isplays. At one shop George Eliot’s 
cenes 0 Clerical Life was awarded a poster, 
and at another a similar réclame was 
given to Mr. Le Queux’s Devil’s Dice. At 
both shops Zhe Christian and The Martian 
were well to the front, and in Cheapside 
The Martian was shown alongside Zrilby and 
Peter Ibbetson. Mr. Wells’s The Invisible 
Man was visible'in Cheapside, and Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s Fascination of the King seemed to 
fascinate in Poultry, for I saw it much 
‘handled. 

In Queen-street I spent five minutes. 
‘Here a high class trade is done. Already 
the window contained eight copies of Mr. 
‘Meredith’s Selected Poems and copies 
of Prof. Dowden’s French Literature. An 
‘announcement board in the window seemed 
‘a good feature; it reminded me of several 
mew enterprises: Messrs. J. M. Dent & 
Co.’s new eight-volume edition of the 


(Spectator (a specimen page was shown), 


Mr. John 8. Farmer’s Hunting Songs and 
Ballads of the Chase, and the Bishop of 
London’s forthcoming book, The Story of 
Some English Shires. Although cheap books 
nothing less 
expensive than the Gadshill edition of 
Dickens is shown in the Dickens line, yet 
I noticed that a cordial welcome was given 
to Messrs. Bliss, Sands & Oo.’s ‘‘ Cheapest 
Books in the World” series. Their Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Don Quixote were liberally 
represented. Zhe Martian was there in 


profusion. 

Facing the west end of Cheapside, 
and that worthily, is a large bookshop. 
Here, as elsewhere in the City, I found 
a refreshing elasticity in ideas as to what 
is recent. Ziska, for instance, was still 
to the front as “Marie Oorrelli’s latest 
sensation.”” Zhe Master Craftsman and Hilda 
Straford are still “ just published” in 
Cheapside. Baedeker & Murray, too, pro- 
long their reign on the best shelf. But 
the poster is given to The Martian; and 
The Altruist, and The Pomp of the Lavilettes, 
and Mr. Louis Traey’s An American Em- 
peror have the prominent positions. 

It was only when I came to Ludgate-hill 
that I saw Mr. Lang’s Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts at all; but that may have been due 
to imperfect observation. Each booksho 
seems to give a plum of position to a aif. 
ferent book. ere I found Mr. Bret 
Harte’s Three Partners honoured. Again The 
Martian got the poster, and here it was 
described ‘‘as Mr. Du Maurier’s Great 
Work, ‘The Martian.’” Mr. Andrew Balfour’s 
By Stroke of Sword was well shown here, 
= so was Mr. John A. Logan’s Jn Joyful 

ussia. 








THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 

_ Pusticinterest in the great discount ques- 
tion is shown by the manner in which the 
daily papers have taken up the subject. 
Almost every paper has button-holed a book- 
seller and reported the conversation. A 
Pali Mali Gazette representative, for in- 
stance, has been talking to a @ provin- 
cial bookseller, and this was the gist of the 
interview : 

‘How about this 3d. discount?” I asked. 
“Ts it true it will come to an end before the 

ear is out ?”—*T can’t say about the latter, 

ut something willhavetobedone. At t 
there is no living to be made out of the higher- 

riced books except on order. Take the 6s. 

k, forinstance. It costs us 4s., which means 
sixpence profit, out of which all the ‘outs’ 
have to come. But supposing we overstock ? 
The same is true, only more so, when we come 
to books published at half-a-guinea «nd a 
' ea.’ 

“It is said that if the chauge is made the’ 
author will be the sufferer, at any rate for a 
while, especially the less known writers. The, 

ublic likes its discount, and will hold aloof if 
it fails to get it ?’”’—*I don’t believe it for a 
moment. Authors will gain. We shall have a 
fair margin for risk, and we shall stock more. 
This will be a gain to authors and publishers. 
It is the books that are seen that are bought, 
especially with less known authors; only a 
small proportion of the public order books aot 
in stock. The six-shilling novel is going. It 
will soon follow in the wake of the three-volume 
book. The ines have taught the public 
how much reading can be got for a sum, 
and the cheap reprints are nails in the coffin of 
dear books. The publishers are beginning to 
find it out, and this season will show a large 
increase in the output of 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. 
books (published price).” 

I demurred and asked, ‘‘How about The 
Christian ?”—*‘It is having a great sale. I 
have three gross of copies coming in this morn- 
ing, which will probehiy all be cleared before 
night. In fact, most of them are ke,” 

“That doesn’t look like——.”—*“ Of course 
I a conoutall to mf 4 of regoed euight 
authors, i when they give weight 
for the Ji seems § Mr. Hall Caine does ‘that, 
_— is more than can be said for some of 

em.’”’ 

‘* What sort of books do you like to sell best?” 
—‘‘ The cheap issues which come from Nelsons, 
Wells Gardner, Blackie, and houses like that. 
There is a substantial margin of profit, and the 
public buys them in batches.” 

** And the future of the ‘trade ?”—‘‘ Boom- 
ing!—more especially in cheap books,” he 
hammered in as a final shot. 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE CLARENDON PRESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INCLUDE : 


Theology, &c.—‘‘ Novum Testamentam Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secundum Editionem 
8. Hieronymi,” ad Codd. mss. fidem recensuit 
I. Wordsworth, 8.T.P., Epi us Sarisburiensis ; 
in operis societatem adsumto i I. White, A.M. 


Partis I. Fasc. V. ert ge i.); “ The 
Peshitto Version of the Gospels,” edited by 
G. H. Gwilliam, M.A., part i1.; ‘‘ The Coptic 
Version of the New Testament in the Northern 
Dialect (otherwise called Memphitic and 
Bohairic),” with introduction, critical ap- 
paratus, and literal lish translation, 2 
vols., 8vo; ‘‘ Samaritan Liturgies,” edited by 
A. E. Cowley, M.A.; ‘‘ Latin Versions of the 
Canons of the Greek Councils of the Fourth 
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and Fifth Centuries,” by C. H. Turner, M.A. ; 
‘‘ Sancti Irenwi Novum Testamentum,” edited 
by W. Sanday, D.D.; “‘The Key of Truth: a 
Paulician Ritual and Catechism,” edited by 
F..C. Conybeare, M.A.; ‘‘ Legenda Anglis,” 
edited by C. Horstmann, Ph.D., 2 vols., 8vo; 
“Old Testament History for Schools,” by 
T._H. Stokoe, D.D., iii.: ‘‘ The Disruption 
to the Return from tivity.” 

Greek and Latin.—‘‘The Politics of Aristotle,” 
edited by W. L. Newman, M.A., vols. iii. and 
iv. (completing the work); ‘‘ Indices to Ando- 
cides, +X and Dinarchus,” by L. L. 
Forman, Ph.D.; ‘‘ Horace,” a miniature text, 
edited by E. C. Wickham, D.D.; Ovid, 
‘* Heroides,” edited by Arthur Palmer, D.C.L. ; 
Cesar, “De Bello Gallico,” edited by St. 
George Stock, M.A.; ‘‘The Agricola of Tacitus,” 
edited by H. Furneaux, M.A. 

Oriental.—‘‘ Thesaurus Syriacus,” edidit R. 
yrs —e 8.T.P., Fasc. X., Pars. I.; ‘“‘ An 

ri yriac Lexicon,”’ by Mrs. Margoliouth, 

a ‘*A Hebrew and English Lexicon of 
the Old Testament,’”’ based on the Lexicon of 
Gesenius, as translated by E. Robinson, edited 
by Francis Brown, D.D., 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
and C. A. Briggs, D.D., part vi.; Gesenius’ 
‘‘Hebrew Grammar,” translated from the 
twenty-sixth German edition by A. E. Cowley, 
M.A.; ‘“‘A Catalogue of the Turkish, Hindi- 
stani, and Pushti MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library,” by H. Ethé, M.A., part ii.; “A 
Catalogue of the Armenian MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library,”’ by 8. Baronian, D.D. 

General Literature and Modern Languages.— 
‘* Manners, Institutions, and Ceremonies of the 
Hindus,” by the Abbé J. A. Dubois, translated 
from the author’s later French MS. in the 
Madras Government’s Records, with notes, 
corrections, and biography of the author, by 
H. K. Beauchamp; ‘“‘A Summary Catalogue 
of Bodleian MSS.,” by F. Madan, M.A., vol. 
iv.; ‘‘Dictionary of Proper Names and Notable 
Matters in the Works of Danie,” Paget 
Toynbee, M.A.; Aubrey’s ‘ Lives,” ited by 
Andrew Clark, M.A.; ‘‘The Odes of Keats,’’ 
edited, with notes, analyses, and a memoir, 
ra # weg ye A. ©. Downer, M.A.; 
‘“* ZEtolia: its hy, Topography, and 
Antiquities,” by W. F. Woodhouse. A. with 
maps and illustrations; ‘‘A Catalogue of the 
Antiquities in the rus Museum,” by J. L. 
Myres, M.A., and M. Ohnefalsch Richter, Ph.D., 
with illustrations. 

The English Language and Literature.— 
‘* Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary,” partiv., 
section 2, edited by T. N. Toller, M.A.; “ First 
Steps in Anglo-Saxon,”’ by Henry Sweet, M.A. ; 
‘‘A New English Dictionary, founded mainly 
on the Materials collected by the Philological 
Society,” the concluding portion of F, edited 
by Henry Bradley, M.A., and H, edited by 
James A. H. Murray, M.A., LL.D.; “King 
Horn,” edited by Joseph Hall, M.A.; Shake- 
speare, ‘‘King Henry the Fourth,’ part i., 
edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 

Law, History, Geography, &c.—*‘ Studies in 
International Law,” by f. £. Holland, D.C.L. ; 
“A Digest of the Law relating to the Govern- 
ment of India,” by Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.I. ; 
‘* History of the New World called America,” 
by E. J. Payne, M.A., vol. ii.; ‘‘ Selections 
from the Whitefoord Papers,” edited by 
W. A. 8. Hewins, M.A. ; ‘‘ The Landnama-Bée, 
edited by the late G. Vigfisson, M.A., and 
F. York Powell, M.A. ; ‘‘ History of Agriculture 
and Prices,” by the late J. E. Thorold Rogers, 
M.A., -vols. vii. and viii.; ‘‘Catalogue of the 
Rawlinson MSS. ae the Bodleian Library,” 
by W. D. Macray, M.A., part ii.; ‘‘ Historical 
Atlas of Modern Europe, from the Decline of 
the Roman Empire” : comprising also maps of 
parts of Asia and of the New World connected 
with European History, edited by R. L. Poole, 
M.A., part xi. 





Arrangements have been made for the issue 
of twenty-five works in the series of ‘‘ Oxford 
Classical Texts.” 





Messrs. Hopper & SToOUGHTON’sS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘The. Expositor's Greek Testament,” edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll; ‘ The 
Providential Order of the World,” by the Rev. 
Prof. A. B. Bruce, D.D.; ‘‘ The Clerical Life,”’ 
a Series of Letters to Ministers, by John Watson, 
D.D., Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D., Prof. James 
Denney, D.D., Principal T. C. Edwards, D.D., 
W. Slnsienn Nicoll, LL.D., T. G. Selby, T. H. 
Darlow, M.A., and J. T. Stoddart; ‘On the 
Threshold of Central Africa,” by Francois 
Coillard, Paris Mission; ‘‘Sunday Afternoon 
Verses”: ‘‘Side-Lights from Patmos,” by 
George Matheson, M.A., D.D. ‘‘ Little Books 
on Religion”: ‘‘ The Righteous Father and the 
Living Christ,” by the Rev. P. T. Forsyth, 
D.D.; “From Strength to Strength,” by the 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A.; “A New Volume,” 
by the Rev. Hugh Black, M.A. ; ‘‘ The Silence 
of God,” by Robert Anderson, C.B., LL.D. ; 
“True and False Aims, and Other Sermons,” by 
the late Rev. E. Herber Evans, D.D.; ‘‘The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets,” by Prof. George 
Adam Smith, D.D., LL.D., vol. ii.; ‘‘ The Life 
of F. R.. Wynne, D.D., Bishop of Killaloe,” 
with a collection of sermons and addresses; 
“The Ritschlian Theology and the Evan- 

elical Faith,” by Rev. Prof. James Orr, 
MA. D.D.; “Personal Friendship of Jesus,” 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D.; ‘‘ Essays 
and Addresses by Henry Drummond, 
F.R.SE.,” with introductory sketches by Ian 
Maclaren and W. Robertson Nicoll; ‘‘ The 
Potter’s Wheel,” by Rev. John Watson, D.D.; 
‘Other People’s Lives,” by Rosa Nouchette 
; “ Mary Queen of Scots, from her Birth 

to her Flight into land,” including docu- 
ments hitherto unpublished, by D. Hay 
Fleming; ‘‘ A Doctor of the Old School,” by 
Tan Maclaren; ‘‘ The Ian ren Year- 
Book”; ‘Outlines of a ier of Re- 
ligion, Based on Psychology and Hi »” by 
Auguste Sabatier; ‘‘ The Monkey that Would 
Not Kill,” and another Story for Young People, 
by the late Henry Drummond ; “‘ Jane Eyre,” 
by Charlotte Bronté, being the first volume of 
‘“The Works of the Brontés”’; ‘‘ David Lyall’s 
Love Story,” by the author of ‘‘ The Land ‘0’ 
the Leal”; ‘Through Lattice Windows,” by 
W. J. Dawson; ‘‘ By Far Euphrates,” a new 
story by the author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers” ; 
‘To the Augel’s Chair,” a story of ideals in a 
Welsh Village, by the Rev. John Thomas, 
M.A., Liverpool; ‘‘ Autobiography of a High- 
land Minister,” with a letter of apprecia- 
tion, by the Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D.; ‘‘In 
Strange Quarters,” a story of Constantinople, 
by Edwin Hodder. 








NLY on the vast stage of Drury Lane 
could such a spectacle as ‘‘ The White 
Heather” be adequately presented. To a 
great extent it is the size of the theatre 
that determines the nature of the play, 
which must appeal to the eye at least as 
much as to the ear or the understanding ; 
and it must be owned that the new manage- 
ment of Lane in this, their first 
venture, have succeeded in maintaining, if 
not surpassing, the Harris tradition of 
spectac sensationalism. ‘‘ The White 
eather”’ is, indeed, an excellent piece of 
its kind. Messrs. Cecil Raleigh oak Henry 





Hamilton, the artificers of this huge 
dramatic mechanism, to which, as an acci- 
dent has apprised the public, the working 
of hydraulic lifts is more essential than the 
best acting talent, have contrived to illus- 
trate an interesting story of persecuted 
virtue and baffled villainy with mechanical 
effects of unprecedented any. I refer 
to the wonderful scene of the fight between 
divers under water for the possession of an 
all-important document recovered from the 
wreck of a yacht. No stage illusion of 
equal difficulty has ever been attempted. 
And, unlike sensational effects as a rule, 
it happens to be entirely pertinent to the 
story, the document in question being no 
other than the proof of an irregular Scotch 
marriage into which the heroine has been 
entrapped by a titled villain, and the 
establishing of which is the main purpose 
of the author’s dramatic scheme. 





Wirs admirable consistency this purpose 
is pursued through four acts and as many 
hours—for the Drury Lane public like 
quantity as well as quality —with P a 
such interruptions as the sensational illus- 
trations of the story demand. .It is part 
of the formula of Drury Lane melodrama 
that the story should. move through the 
more or less familiar scenes of everyday 
life. Accordingly, we begin with a shooting 
party on the moors, where Lord Angus 

ameron repudiates his alleged marriage 
coram populo. Passing thence to the interior 
of the Stock Exchange, we see the heroine’s 
father ‘“‘ hammered” as a defaulter at the 
instance of the villain, who adds to his other 
wickedness that of being a mammoth 


‘speculator, and also assist at the playful 


antics of the stockbrokers, who tear a 
visitor’s coat off his back. Battersea Park 
in the height of the bieyeling craze, and 
Boulter’s Lock on the Upper Thames in the 
season, bring the scattered dramatis persone 
once more together, under picturesque cir- 
cumstances; and then comes the race 
between the villain on the one hand and 
the heroine’s friend on the other for the 
recovery of the missing marriage ‘‘ lines,” 
which not only make an “ honest woman” 
of the heroine, but determine the succession 
of adukedom. In the old days authors of 
melodrama were not too Eg a as to 
their facts. Dion Boucicault, for instance, 
thought it enough — and it was enough 
—that the Colleen Bawn should merely 
lose her marriage lines or be robbed of them, 
regardless of the fact that as the marriage 
had been contracted in regular form some 
official record of it would exist. But we live 
in critical times, and the authors of ‘‘The 
White Heather,” re-creating a similar plight 
for their heroine to that which afflicted poor 
Eily O’Connor, are obliged to avail them- 
selves of the irregularities of the Scotch 
marriage law. 


Ar first sight the lady’s chances are 
desperate enough. The marriage was cele- 
brated on Sonat Lord Angus’s yacht (whose 
name, by the way, gives the play. its 
enigmatical title). Not long po alta the 
vessel was wrecked “off a rugged part of 
the coast’ of Scotland,” with the log-book, 
containing the record, on board ; and of the 
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two witnesses to the ceremony, one is dead 
and the other was last heard of in the 
Chinese seas. Naturally the hopes of the 
experienced playgoer are centred in this 
missing witness, who, by all the rules of the 
game, ought to turn up at the critical 
juncture, and, as a sailor, espouse the cause 
of justice. But the authors have cleverly 
evaded this obvious solution. Turn up he 
does, this missing sailor, and at Boulter’s 
Lock, of all places in the world, but not to 
assist beauty and virtue in distress. On the 
contrary, his function is simply to tell Lord 
Angus where the log-book is likely to be 
found on the wrecked yacht if she should 
still be holding together, ten fathoms under 


water. The information is, however, picked 
up by a sharp-eared lad, who is the heroine’s 
most devoted slave, and so at the end of the 


third act the problem is, who shall be the 
first to recover the fateful log-book — the 
villain who wishes it destroyed, or the 
heroine’s friend who hopes to restore her 
good name by its means? That poetic 
_—- is finally done need not be told. 
ut a serious difficulty has still to be 
overcome. Is the lady, once her marriage 
is proved, to be burdened with a hus- 
band whom she has every reason to 
detest? Clearly not; but how is he to be 
disposed of ? Here, again, the ingenuity 
of the authors does not fail them. Failing 
professional divers, it is the wicked noble- 
man who dons the diving gear and recovers 
the document. On the bottom of the sea 
he is met by the heroine’s champion, who 
has descended on the same errand, and it is 
there the fatal fight is engaged in. Lord 
Angus uses his knife; the other retaliates 
by cutting the villain’s air-tube and leaving 
him to drown, while he himself is drawn to 
the surface mortally wounded, but with the 
invaluable log-book in his dying clutch. 





By dint of artfully contrived gauzes the 
illusion of being under water is conveyed 
to the spectator with a startling degree of 
realism. The descent of the divers is 
managed by hydraulic lifts, which slowl 
raise the diver’s barge to “the flies” ; and, 
marvel of marvels, in the dimly lit depths 
fish of various sizes are seen swimming 
about with an absolutely life-like move- 
ment. This effect is, I understand, due to 
a cinematographic reproduction of the in- 
terior of an aquarium. Its like has cer- 
tainly never been seen on the stage. Of 
the acting by a company comprising Miss 
Kate Rorke, Mr. Henry Neville, Mrs. John 
Wood, and other experienced hands, it is 
hardly necessary to . The actor in 
such plays pales his ineffectual fires by the 
side of the stage carpenter and the stage 
engineer. Mr. H Neville’s conversion 
or perversion to villainy after a practice of 
virtue which dates at least from the produc- 
tion of the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” in the 
early sixties is noteworthy, but to the well- 
grounded actor nothing comes amiss. As a 
wed of quality, with her heart in the 
right place, Mrs. John Wood is, in her own 
jargon, “immense.” An excellent recruit 
to the London stage in the line of business 
known as “character acting” is found in 
Mr. J. B. Gordon, who enacts the hard- 





headed, but soft-hearted, stockbroker with a 
fine pathetic touch. The entire performance 


—play and - yy in equal proportions— 
wil senk wi the best that Ih Lane as 
a home of melodrama has had to show. 





Henze praise for the dramatic novelties of 
the week must end. The lish version 
of Dumas’ “ Francillon ” given at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre is crudely and ineffectively 
acted (with one or two minor exceptions) by 
Mrs. Brown-Potter, Mr. Kyrle Bellew, and 
a scratch company. It is a difficult piece to 
handle, consisting as it does of a ha’p’orth 
of action to an intolerable deal of talk. In 
French, of course, the talk possesses the 
brilliancy characteristic of all the work of 
the younger Dumas. The translation neces- 
nll loses much of that; added to which 
the English actors do not succeed in looking 
at home in their French surroundings. In 
the most favourable circumstances it would 
be difficult, no: doubt, to lay satisfactorily 
before an English audience the particular 
question here discussed—namely, whether a 
wife has the right to retaliate upon a faithless 
husband by an infidelity of her own. But 


Mrs. Brown-Potter has few of the qualifica- y 


tions required for her part, though she is 
able to make an imposing display of Pari- 
sian costumes ; while Mr. Bellew, a romantic 
actor of some distinction, is not seen to 
advantage as a society cynic. 





Tue faults in connexion with Mr. H. V. 
Esmond’s love-story in three acts, given at 
the Comedy Theatre under the title of 
“One Summer’s Day,” are mainly those of 
the author, who has attempted, with an in- 
sufficient degree of dramatic intuition, to 
depict an idyll on the banks of the upper 
Thames. It is a confused and irritating 
piece of work, better in design than execu- 
tion. Mr. Esmond gives us real hay-cocks 
and false sentiment. Unfortunately, too, 
Mr. Hawtrey is cast for a part which does 
not suit him—that of a sleepy, indolent 
major, who fails to see that a pretty girl in 
the person of Miss Eva Moore is throwing 
herself at his head. 

J. F. N. 





SCIENCE. 








HE report of Mr. Cotton, Ohief Com- 
missioner of Assam, on the destructive 
earthquake of last June, will open Peop s 
eyes far more than any sensation y™ 
graphs could do to the magnitude of the 
catastrophe, and also to the remarkable 
—— of coping with an emergency which 
ndian officials have acquired. There are 
some people who are never weary of abusing 
the administrators of the Indian provinces ; 
for them the reading of this report will be a 
healthy reproof. cept for a conjecture 
that the source of the disturbance was a 
long-suspected fault near Cherrapunji, Mr. 
Cotton refrains from entering into a dis- 
cussion of the physical causes of the 
earthquake, contenting himself with the 





compilation of all the facts it was possible 
to discover. In this way he has provided 
the scientific staff of the Indian Geological 
Department with a ter mass of detail 
than has ever before available in con- 
nexion with such an occurrence. The study 
of earthquakes and volcanic outbursts has 
within recent years been very scientifically 
carried out. Among the data now available 
on the subject this prompt and able report 
will undoubtedly take high rank for the 
future. 


I am sorry to see that the Marine Bio- 
logical Association is obliged to appeal for 
funds, not only in order to extend its field 
of action, but even for the bare purpose of 
remunerating some of the men who are 

ing out valuable researches on our 


national sea fisheries. The association was 
the outcome of a very strong feeling that 
Government had neglected the eries, 


and suffered them to decline, at a time when 
all other nations were zealously protecting 
them, and the United States, in particular, 
were spending something like £75,000 a 
ear on theirs. This agitation led in one 
instance to the Fisheries Exhibition, which 
was successful in drawing public attention 
to the value and importance of the industries 
involved. The association was an after- 
growth, and was formed under the auspices 
of Prof. Huxley and others to promote 
a scientific study of the conditions affect- 
ing all marine fauna, and awe those 
bearing on the fishing industries. A 
laboratory was built under the citadel at 
Plymouth, with assistance from Govern- 
ment, and a staff of exceedingly able and 
energetic naturalists was established there. 
The plan of the laboratory, which I had the 
pleasure of visiting this summer, is some- 
what on the lines of the more famous one at 
Naples. That is to say, dredging, trawling, 
and tow-netting e itions are made 
round the neighbouring coast by means of 
a fleet of boats specially equipped, and the 
results are tabulated or worked up in a large 
variety of ways according to their bearing 
on the definite researches in hand. During 
the summer season tables are let to students 
anxious to carry on private investigations. 
The association has already been the means 
of publishing excellent work, both of a 
practical and a scientific kind, the series 
of rts on the fisheries of the North Sea 
b . J. T. Cunningham and Mr. E. W. L. 

olt, and the latter’s studies of edible 
fishes, being especially noteworthy. Un- 
fortunately, as I was able to gather from my 
visit, the staff are completely hampered for 
want of funds, and are in need of larger and 
better equipped boats. The association is 
not one that can advertise itself in any way, 
and its unostentatious work is likely to go 
unnoticed except by the class to whose in- 
terest it directly appeals. As a matter of 
fact, however, the "ogg aor of the fisheries 
is a matter of the gravest national im- 

rtance, and as it is a British custom to 
Lave all necessary work to be performed by 
individuals or private societies, it is at least 
fair that these should be supported in an 
adequate manner. 

H. ©. M, 
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RRESPO slums, he will riot push aside with bis umbrella | would the reader to sit down to The 
ats ORNUR. the ragged child we is in his way, and when | Martian without gradually succumbing to Mr. 
Tue Dars or Sim W. Soorr’s Dxaru. he sees 8 woman with a black eye, her face all | Du Maurier’s charm. . .. . The central fact 
: Edinburgh: Sept. 15, 1897. and tear-stained, he may not look upon | remains that it is a novel which has got to be 
On the anni of the decease of Sir | her entirely with contempt. read through from start to finish, not so much 
Walter Scott t. 21, 1832) I looked for W. Somerset Mavenam. | because it is good of its kind, but because it has 
the date in the burgh almanacs, and found its own secret for arresting and securing our 

it omitted in the Edi: h Directory, and also attention.” 


in that of Oliver & Boyd, but inserted in the 


Church (Epi ) almanacs for this year. 
Strange ng gy oe Hg the dates of his bi 
September 15, 1771) are also omitted in the 
inburgh Directory and in Oliver & Boyd, but 
inserted in the Church Year-Book. It may be 
inquired into how has this f ness come 
about in Scottish publications in the very city 
of his birth and scenes of his career and reputa- 
tion. Not so very far back as the first quarter 
of this century, Whitaker’s Almanac, a London 
publication, was found to have both dates in- 
serted all right, an example set by a more 
patriotic Saxon. W. V. BLAck. 





CHRONOLOGY OF IRISH TEXTs. 
London: Sept. 18. 

This time I must protest, not ‘‘ mildly,” but 
vehemently against Mr. Nutt’s manipulation 
of my last letter (ACADEMY, September 4). To 
the he selects for criticism he has added 
a whole clause which, although included within 
the marks of quotation, I never wrote, and 
which I moreover repudiate as distorting my 
meaning. By the expression “‘ between the 
eb hy er 
whole period of 400 years dating from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth, which was obvious enough 
from the from Mr. Borlase’s book 
referred to four lines above; but Mr. Nutt 
makes me stultify m by adding the absurd 
explanatory clause—‘‘i.e., in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.” Of course, I cannot 
su that he interpolated these words in 
order to score a point; but he interpolated 
them none the less, and the discussion must 
therefore cease so far as concerns 

THE REVIEWER. 





*“*L1za OF LAMBETH.” 
London: Sept. 13. 


I am told that your review of Liza o 
Lambeth is most unfair, and that I ought to 
y to it. 

er: really know why I should, except that 
it is perhaps a little annoying to be 

with , when.my book was finished 
three months before The Child of the Jago 
appeared. I have not yet had an opportuni 
0 ing Mr. Arthur Morrison’s books, so 


cannot what re ity there may be be- | J 
tween them and my own. tI might suggest 


that a fight between two women is not so 
uncommon a thing in the slums as to be seen 
by one man only. While the remark—not talk 
ae —_ I heard og 3 night two _— 
ago, when I was watchin @ woman dying 
in childbirth. Shh 

Of course the story is sordid and nasty: it is 
meant to be. If the book was to be written at 
all it had to be done truthfully; and what have 
you made the poor, you others, but sordid and 
nasty ! 

I suppose no one can tell why the desire 
comes to him to write about a certain thing— 
but besides the feeling that I was writing 
because I could not help it, was another, that 
possibly it might induce the Philistine to look 
# little less self-righteously at the poor, and 
even to pity their unhappiness. 

I am sorry that your reviewer should “ quit 
me with a grimy feeling, as if he had had a 
mud bath in all the filth of a London street.” 
But perhaps he will not entirely forget me; 
and next time he is forced to go through some 


f | would most certainly have 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


CURA Wir ir ge —~ 
“2a "them, and wi an 
BY fnorke. Peter Ibbetson on their elves, 
the critics have formed their 
final estimates of Mr. Du Maurier’s abilities 
as a novelist. It was to be expected that 
these estimates would be sober, and they 
have been sober almost to severity. Their 
unanimity, too, is remarkable. It seems to 
be that in Zhe Martian Mr. Du 
Maurier did but work the vein of Zriby and 
Peter Ibbetson, and that he exhausted it. 
Says the critic of the Pall Mall Gazette : 


‘Perhaps one wearies somewhat rapidly of 
the artifices by which Mr. Du Maurier pro- 
duces his effects; perhaps in his last book his 
hand had somehow lost its cunning. Certain 
it is that the net result is weariness and occa- 
sionally irritation. The descriptions of Paris 
and its environs are here, the interjecsed French 

hrases, the French slang (with lish trans- 

tion appended). We have all Mr. Du Maurier’s 
familiar énthusiasms—for physical perfection, 
for tleness and —— = good temper, 
for ce and things ch, for food and 
drink—all the things, in fact, over which heis 
apt to wax lyrical. But the thing has lost its 
savour. The little tricks of style—or the want 
of style—by which he produces his effects, the 
multitude of epithets, the piling of Pelion upon 
Ossa, the long rushing sentences full of paren- 
theses, merely irritate. They no longer pro- 
duce a corresponding glow in the reader.” 


Even more explicit is the Datly News: 


“The book suggests that the author had 
worked out the peculiar vein which he at first 
‘struck’ with such unparalleled success to its 
last in of ore. In any further work he 

4. required to 
fresh fields and new. It would be as 
idle as it would be ungenerous to speculate 
the probabilities of his success in any new 
quest. It is enough to say that this book must, 
in any circumstances, have brought the first 
remarkable series to a close.” 


The same critic, on the other hand, does 
justice to Mr. Du Maurier’s individual and 
indisputable faculty of observation. 

‘* We recognise its author's obligations to its 
fine training in observation as a ughtsman 
for Punch. It cultivated his eyes quickly to 
apprehend the traits and peculiarities that make 
for definiteness of presentation. The book 
abounds in little scenes in London and on the 
Continent that might have been taken bodily 
from the jottings of the artist’s ‘carnet’ of 
subjects for illustration. It is full of unfore- 
seen touches of observation that lend an air of 
reality to character and episode.” 

The “‘ chaotic construction” of the book, 
noted by the Pall Mall Gazette, is the subject 
of general remark; but the Daily Telegraph 
excuses the author : 

‘* A story which consists mainly of interrup- 
tions, of parentheses, of discussions on every 
subject under the sun except the immediate 
topic in hand, of thoughts which are trivial, 
and of moralisings which are ineffectual, is from 





the literary standpoint nil. Nevertheless, we 





“This si novel is outside of all 
canons of literary art,” says the Daily 
Chronicle. The reviewer remarks on the 
“incredible silliness” of the supernatural 
elements in the story, but says. 

“Tf this volume of 470 had been re- 
duced by one half, and if the author had been 
content to label his bundle of anecdotes ‘ Barty 
J a pong he would have anne an 
original and even ing success. For, as a 
Shien of school tif in France, the early 

of The Martian is altogether —— ere 
Du Maurier was on ground that he knew inti- 
mately; his memory was stored with impressions 
which he reproduced in firm outline and with 
atmospheric delicacy ; his vignettes of French 
boys, ushers, country people, are little gems ; 
and through these charming pages are scattered 
-snatches of French songs, which spread around 
them a fragrance of tender gaiety.” 

Similarly the Westminster Gazette critic 
thinks the main theme of the book “ a piece 
of bewildering nonsense,” but he ‘‘ prefers to 
remember that a great deal of Zhe Martian 
is in the author of 7Zrilby’s characteristic 

le, and that it comes to us as the legacy 
of a well-loved and gifted man.” 

Finally, the Zimes says: “‘ Like Trilby, the 
book has no literary style, but is written 
with the same enchanting grace, and re- 
sembles the bright and winning conversation 
of a genial and accomplished companion.’ 

The illustrations are praised on all hands, 
but by one critic only as ‘‘ charming oases 
in a desert of small talk.” 





is ‘sible LAE reviews of Mr. Wells’s 
ian latest story are more descriptive 
By H. G. Wells. of its plot than critical of its 


try art. The Scotsman gives it a word of warm 


praise : 

‘This is a wonderfal story — grotesque, 
indeed, as the title-page has it, but deepening 
as it goes from the farcical to the f an 
tragical. The Invisible Man has been happy 
in his biographer, if in nothing else.” 

The Saturday Review says: 


‘‘Mr. Wells is more concerned with telling 
us the adventures that befell a man who made 
his body invisible than with as us that 
such a miracle is possible. is is a great ad- 
vantage. We t the miracle, and then the 
man with an invisible body becomes almost as 
interesting to watch as the man with an exag- 
gerated affection for his daughters, or an 
e ted self-consciousness, or any other 
qualification that leads him into remarkable 
_—. And the ter elbow-room allows 
Mr, Wells to throw hi away, to laugh, to 
be reckless and a: indeed, the 
general tone of the book, and the entire first 
half, is farcical, broad farce, bordering on the 
knock-about business. . .. . The tragedy is 
always on the brink of farce until we reach the 
last and a os of wholly pathetic 
tragedy. The hunted terror of society is caught 
at , and most pitiful is the re-entry he 
makes into the visible world he left so boldly.” 


The Daily Chronicle speaks of Mr. Wells’s 





“ fertility of imaginative resource,” 
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SIDE LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY—THE LITURGY and RITUAL of the ANTE- 


NICENE CHURCH. By the Rev. F. E. WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE in SONG (TE DEUM LAUDAMUS).—_THE SONG and the SINGERS. 


By the late Mrs, RUNDLE CHARLES. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THEODORE and WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in St. Paul's Cathedral, December, 1896, by 


the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop Designate of Bristol. With several Illustrations. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by the MONUMENTS. A 


Protest against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. 


By Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, Professor of the Semitic Lan 
from the German by EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. With Map. Large post 8vo, buckram 


in the University of Munich. Translated 
8. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. [Illustrating the History of Eastern and Western Christendom, 


until the Reformation, — on of the Anglican Communion until the present day. 


in the Text. 4to, cloth 


By EDMUND McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps besides some 50 Maps 
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